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Address, The Market Classes and Grades of Sheep 


By PROF. W. C. COFFEY, at National Wool Growers’ Convention 


In 1916, 13,522,141 sheep and lambs 
passed through eight of our large mar- 
kets, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Denver, St. Joseph, East Buffalo, St. 
Louis and St. Paul. Of these markets, 
Chicago leads in volume of business 
and since nearly all sections in the 
country either buy or sell there, I shall 
base my remarks mainly on observa- 
tions made in the 
houses. 

With the exception of East Buffalo 
all of the markets I have mentioned 
owe much of their development to the 
growth and improvement of the sheep 
industry on Western ranges and to the 
rise of the business of sheep feeding. 
In the early days on the Chicago mar- 
ket, sheep were not classed and graded, 
but they were sold in mixed bands just 
as they were unloaded from the cars. 
Not infrequently the buyer took “pot 
luck” on mixed shipments consisting of 
bucks, ewes, wethers and lambs, repre- 
senting almost every degree of quality 
and condition. 

But this method of selling and buy- 
ing gave way to one that was more 
orderly and definite when the move- 
ment of Western sheep towards the 
central markets became general and 
the business of fattening range sheep 
in the Middle West took on visible pro- 
portions. In this connection I wish to 
mention another good influence which 
Western sheep have had on our mar- 
kets. I refer to feeding or holding sta- 
tions on the railway lines, tributary to 
the markets. Before these were estab- 
lished, there were records of declines 
in the sheep houses of fifty cents per 
hundredweight in prices within an 
hour. Treacherous and violent fluctu- 
ations were matters of almost daily 
occurrence and Western shippers were 
obliged to forestall such ruinous condi- 
tions by establishing these stations 
where they could hold their sheep for 
several days and by shipping a few car- 
loads at a time avoid gluts on the mar- 
ket. 


The practice of classing and grading 
sheep developed somewhat gradually. 


Chicago sheep 


The terms used to designate different 
classes and grades did not originate 
with any single authority. A term was 
used, it fitted pretty well, its use be- 
came general and by common consent 
it came to be a class or grade name. 
I make this explanation in order to 
bring out the point that two or more 
terms meaning the same thing may be 
in general use. Prime lambs, fancy 
lambs, real choice lambs, may all refer 
to the best lambs that may be expected 
on the market. There are a few terms, 


however, which are rarely or’ never 
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supplanted by synonyms and intelli- 
gent comments on the grades they 
stand for can be depended on for indi- 
cating the condition of the market. 
On the Chicago market all sheep fall 
into one of two great groups known as 
Westerns and Natives. Natives are the 
sheep produced in small flocks (pet 
flocks you would call them) on the 
farms of the Middle West and Eastern 
parts of the country. Western sheep, 
as you very well know, are those that 
are produced in the West and mainly 
on your ranges under the herding sys- 
tem. Experienced commission men and 
buyers on the markets seldom or never 


confuse Native and Western sheep. 


Two bands may be identical in breed- 
ing, size and condition, yet if one has 
been raised on the range and the other 
on a Middle West farm, the expert on 
the market will be able to discrimin- 
ate between them. 

Three main classes of sheep appear 
on our markets. They are: 

(a) Mutton sheep. | 

(b) Feeding sheep which includes 
all sheep that are to be sent 
out of the market to be fat- 
tened. 

(c) Breeding sheep which in- 
cludes sheep sent into the 
country for breeding. 

Each of these main classes is divided 
into subclasses, the names of which in- 
dicate either the age or sex of the ani- 
mals they include. Under the mutton 
class are the subclasses, lambs, year- 
lings, wethers, ewes and bucks. 

All offerings under twelve to four- 
teen months are classed as lambs and 
they form about 80 per cent of the re- 
ceipts on the Chicago market. There 
come times in the year when it is nec- 
essary to subdivide the lambs class into 
wooled lambs, clipped lambs and spring 
lambs. Because of the high value of 
the wool, lambs in the fleece sell for 
more per hundredweight than do shorn 
lambs. Spring lambs, (those marketed 
before July in the year in which they 
are born) outsell older lambs. 

Yearlings are castrated males and 
they are properly called yearling weth- 
ers. As a mutton product they are used 
as a substitute for lambs, and in order 
to serve this purpose they must bear 
considerable resemblance to lambs. 
They are identified by the two broad 
teeth in front and the break joint. The 
presence of the latter indicated imma- 
turity and is determined by grasping 
the foreleg between the forefinger and 
thumb and rubbing up and down just 
above the pastern joint where a rather 
sharp prominence will be felt if the 
break joint (eplipseseal cartilage) has 
not disappeared. By removing the 
forefeet at the break joint a_ reddish 
idented surface is exposed which is 
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quite different in appearance from that 
shown when the foot is removed at 
the regular atriculating joint as must 
be done with mature sheep. Yearling 
ewes are not classed as yearlings be- 
cause they mature earlier than the 
wethers and often fail to show the 
“break joint” soon after they pass out 
of the lamb class. 

Wethers are castrated males that are 
either too mature or too inferior in 
quality to class as yearlings. They and 
yearlings form only a small part of the 
sheep that are sold for mutton and 
their numbers are gradually decreas- 
ing each year. One commission man 
estimates that receipts of these classes 
have decreased 75 per cent on the Chi- 
cago market in the past two years. 


Ewes are females too far advancedin 
maturity to class as lambs and the 
class includes all ages from yearlings 
up. 

The class bucks, which includes all 
entire males too mature to class as 
lambs and castrated males (stags) 
showing the coarseness of features 
common to mature rams, forms a very 
small part of the offerings on the mar- 
ket. 


The offerings in each subclass are di- 
vided into grades which are determined 
by the form, quality, condition and 
weight of the animals within the class. 
Thus lambs for slaughter are graded 
prime, choice, good, fair or medium, 
common or culls. (The term “fair” is 
perhaps more frequently used than the 
term “medium” and the term “culls” 
takes precedence over “common.” 
Prime represents a grade that fully 
satisfied the demands of the market 
and since these demands are exacting 
only a few offerings in any subclass 
come within this grade. The most in- 
ferior animals or what may be desig- 
nated as the “riff-raff” in any subclass 
are called “commons” or “culls.” In 
the lamb subclass, for example all 
lambs not good enough to grade as 
“fair” or “medium” are called culls. 
Some of these are much more useful 
in the meat trade than others and the 
prices paid for culls on the same day 
vary almost as widely as those paid 
for fair and prime lambs. 
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What are the requirements for a 
prime lambs in form, quality, condition 
and weight? 

Form—lIn body a prime lamb is deep 
and thick for its length and its neck 
and legs are fairly short. Lambs of this 
conformation are usually thickly mus- 
cled in the back and legs which are 
the most valuable parts of the carcass. 
Moreover the carcass of such a lamb 
is compact and attractive when exhib- 
ited in the market. 

Quality and condition—A lamb pos- 
sesses desirable quality when it is full 
and well rounded in its form and free 
from paunchiness peltiness and gen- 
eral coarseness. It is in desirable con- 
dition when its back and ribs are well 





Shoulder of Lamb as Usually Sold. Compare 
This With Photo on the Cover. 


cushioned over with firm flesh and fat. 
Both quality and condition are very 
important because they have more in- 
fluence than any other factors on the 
per cent of carcass to live weight and 
this is what the packer stresses most 
in arriving at the value of a lamb or 
sheep. It is impossible for a lamb to 
grade as prime if it is paunchy, or if it 
has a thick skin carrying folds and 
dense oily wool; or if it is noticeably 
lacking in condition. The packer sets 
a value on the wool. We know this be- 
cause he will not let his buyer pay as 
much for the shorn lamb as he does for 
one in the fleece. But he will allow his 
buyer to pay more for a light shearing 
leggy Mexican lamb than for a better 
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formed Wyoming lamb that happens 
to be a little thick in his skin and pos- 
sessed of wrinkles on the neck because 
the former will dress out a larger per- 
centage of carcass to live weight. 


Weight is a factor that varies some- 
what with the different seasons of the 
year and with the trend of prices for 
meat in general. As a rule, however, 
the 80-pound lamb, that is prime in 
form, quality and condition, sells at 
the highest price. When spring lambs 
first appear on the market, they weigh 
little more than 60 pounds, but if they 
have the quality and finish they easily 
command top prices. In summer when 
less meat is eaten than in cold weather, 
the preference for small cuts gives 
rise to demand for lambs ranging in 
weight from 65 to 70 pounds, and in 
times like this, when all kinds of meat 
are high, there is a tendency to use 
light cuts even when the appetite could 
easily handle heavier weights. 

There are times when lambs weigh- 
ing upward of 100 pounds sell as prime 
lambs. This rarely occurs, however, 
and no one could confidently expect 
lambs of this weight to top the mar- 
ket. The meat from the heavier 
lambs is just as palatable as that from 
the lighter lamb and if possible some- 
thing should be done to persuade the 
customer not to discriminate against 
the big lamb. I understand that the 
retailer seldom or never divides a leg 
of lamb into two small roasts, and that 
he seldom cuts legs into steaks. In my 
opinion he has a chance to make good 
use of the larger lamb carcasses if he 
only wills to do so. 


In the main, what I have said about 
the form, quality and condition of the 
prime lamb applies also to the other 
subclasses of mutton sheep. Any ani- 
mal that is markedly deficient in either 
form, quality or condition, cannot be 
graded as prime. 


Animals in the common or cull 
grades are nearly always very deficient 
in condition as shown by lack of cov- 
ering with flesh and fat over the back 
and ribs. Coarseness and overweight 


as is frequently the case with buck 
lambs may cause them to be graded as 
culls. Wethers in medium to good con- 
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dition, having heavy pelts and coarse 
eatures may be graded as common. 
\dvanced pregnancy in ewes as well 


as a lack in condition or quality may’ 


cause them to go into the common 
‘ grade. 
The intermediate grades, choice, 


good and fair or medium, indicate var- 
ious degrees of deficiency in quality, 
condition, form and weight. Choice 
lambs are only slightly below prime 
lambs in general excellence. Animals 
pronouncedly lacking either in condi- 
tion or quality rarely grade higher 
than fair or medium, but bad form un- 
less also accompanied by paunchiness 
is not so much discriminated against. 
The most desirable weights for the 
various subclasses of sheep are for 
lambs 60 to 80 pounds according to the 
time of the year, yearlings 70 to 90 
pounds, wethers 95 to 110 pounds, also 
140 pounds, and ewes 90 to 140 pounds. 


Feeder sheep—All feeder sheep are 
Westerns because the natives in feeder 
condition to be found on the open mar- 
ket are nearly always so badly infested 
with internal parasites that it is im- 
possible to fatten them. Practically 
everyone who has taken them out tor 
feeding has sincerely regretted it and 
so they are never classed as feeders. 

Condition or the amount of flesh is 
the one thing which determines 
whether or not a sheep or lamb belongs 
in the feeder class. When they are 
too thin to suit the needs of the packer, 
they are classed as feeders provided 
they are healthy, not extremely coarse 
or not too far advanced in age to han- 
dle feed well. Lambs form the bulk of 
feeder offerings, but there are also the 
other subclasses, yearlings, wethers 
and ewes. 

Probably one-fourth to one-third of 
the offerings from the West received 
at the Chicago market are sold as 
feeders. 


Breeding sheep are composed of 
bucks and ewes selected from _ both 
Western and native offerings. The 
ewes are graded fancy selected, choice, 
good and common. Only a very few 
fancy selected ewes are sold as they 
are usually fat and more suitable for 
slaughter. They cost more than thin- 
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ner ewes and are little or no more val- 
uable for breeding purposes. Choice 
ewes range in age from one to four 
years. They are uniform in breeding, 
shapely, well wooled and sound in 
mouths and udders. Common ewes are 
old ewes, past their prime in wool pro- 
duction, good only for one or two crops 
of lambs. 

The breeding bucks on the market 
are usually grades and really unsuit- 
able for breeding purposes and it would 
be good for the sheep industry if the 
commission man would see to it that 
they are all sent to slaughter. 


What I have said applies to the class- 
ing and grading of all sheep and lambs 
received on the Chicago market. I 
presume you are interested more par- 
ticularly in the classing and grading of 
Western sheep and lambs, speaking of 





“Boned” Shoulder of Lamb 


the most important class: Lambs, I 
wish to say that only a very small per 
cent are sold as culls. This is the case 
because all these Western lambs, ex- 
cept the very commonest, are sold as 
feeders, which comprise about 25 per 
cent, possibly more of the offerings 
from the West on the Chicago market. 
Of those that go directly to slaughter, 
the bulk, possibly 50 per cent, are good 
while about 20 per cent are choice; 5 
to 10 per cent prime and 20 per cent 
fall back into the medium or 
grade. 


fair 


Nearly all of the yearlings and weth- 
ers are Westerns, but they comprise 
such a small proportion of the total re- 
ceipts that I am unable to give an es- 
timate of the percentages to be found 
in the different grades. 

During the past two years many of 
the ewes from the West have been me- 
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diums and culls. This has been true 
because so many were kept on the 
range long past the time they began to 
show signs of breakdown. A large 
proportion of the better Western ewes 
have gone to cornbelt farms as breed- 
ers, and I am sorry to state that many 
not good enough for this purpose went 
out also. 


The market freely admits that from 
the mutton standpoint, Western sheep 
have markedly improved in recent 
years and that there has been no retro- 
gression in growing them out. Last 
summer Oregon and Washington 
lambs reached Chicago weighing con- 
siderably above 80 pounds. Everything 
considered, this is a remarkable weight 
and speaks eloquently for both the 
breeding and the care employed. Com- 
mission men, watching the weights of 
Western lambs increase year by year, 
feel that they will continue to grow 
heavier, that although they will bring 
less per hundredweight they will 
bring more profit than lighter lambs. 
This may be true, but for my own part, 
I should like to see heavy lambs sell 
for as much per hundredweight as 
lighter lambs. This year the cornbelt 
feeder held prices up for you by pay- 
ing more for medium and good lambs 
than the packers would pay. These 
feeders lost money purely and simply 
because they made the lambs too big 
and too good. The results will re-act 
unfavorably on the prices you will get 
for your lambs next fall. I believe this 
association can well afford to attempt 
to get more favorable consideration for 
heavy lambs properly finished. 


What the consumer wants is a leg 
of lamb weighing about six pounds. 
He gets this from a carcass weighing 
40 pounds or less and carcasses of this 
weight come from lambs weighing 75 
to 80 pounds. He also prefers the chops 
from the smaller carcass because they 
are somewhat more economical. (lIl- 
lustration). I know of no way to 
change the consumers’ state of mind 
relative to the weights he proposes to 
buy, but I do believe something can be 
done to cut heavy carcasses so that 
he can get the weights he calls for. 
What is the serious objection against 
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dividing a large leg of lamb into-two 
smaller roasts? I see none, yet the 
retailer seldom proposes to do this for 
the consumer. What is the objection 
to cutting the leg into stakes? Yet 
this is seldom done in our country. If 
the chops are too large to suit the 
consumer, he could be fitted out with 
steaks and these can be divided into 
portions of the size desired. 


Again, retailers seldom or never 
bone cuts of lamb. I think it would be 
advantageous if they would do so. 
Many small cities eat scarcely any 
lamb merely because the retailers do 
not keep it in stock and the retailer’s 
excuse for not keeping it is that he 
cannot dispose of the forequarters. 
The forequarter does not make a de- 
sirable roast because it is so boney, but 
when the bones are removed and the 
meat rolled, the roast is just as de- 
sirable from every standpoint as the 
leg roast. I contend that if the re- 
tailer were to bone the shoulders the 
consumption of lamb in this country 
would increase as a result, and heavy 
shoulders could be cut into two small 
roasts for consumers who do not want 
heavy weights. Of course, the con- 
sumer pays for the weight of bone,— 
this being the case, let him have the 
bones—they have enough meat on 
them to make excellent broth. 


Possibly the packer can help out in 
this matter. Why cannot he bone 
shoulders and quote them as such? He 
can use the bones to advantage, we all 
know that, and I am certain that the 
boned meat can be chilled and shipped. 
The packer ships livers, brains, sweet 
breads, pork loins, pork ribs, pigs 
feet, and he bones pork cuts. 


A larger percentage of heavy lambs 
are reaching the market this year 
than usual, and the demand for light 
cuts is more insistant than ever be- 
fore. The result is a strong tendency 
for half fat light lambs to sell on a par 
with heavy highly finished lambs. We 
do not like to see such a condition 
when we know that there is not an 
oversupply of lamb, and when we know 
that swine raisers are being urged to 
grow their hogs to heavier weights in 
order to produce more pork. 
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Of the fed Western lambs reaching 
the Chicago market from 20 to 25 per 
cent grade good that would grade 
choice or prime were they not over 
weight. Therefore, they sell for about 
50 cents per hundredweight less than 
they would were they of desirable 
weight. But let us suppose that the 
cut in price would be only 25 cents per 
hundredweight. On a 90-pound lamb 
this amounts to 22%c; on 1,000 such 
lambs $225; on 10,000—$2,250, and if 
the cut is 50 cents per hundredweight 
it amounts to $4,500. 











A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho 


Vice-President 


SPECIFICATIONS CHANGED 





It had long been the policy of the 
government to demand absolutely pure 
wool in its fabrics for uniforming its 
troops. This policy was continued for 
some time after the declaration of hos- 
tilities, but it was eventually proven 
that owing to the scarcity of wool and 
to the necessity of accelerating deliv- 
eries of merchandise it would be good 
business policy to allow some modifica- 
tion of the old specifications. As a 
consequence it was agreed after vari- 
ous conferences and much considera- 
tion of the subject that a certain pro- 
portion of the component material of 
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uniform fabrics should consist of 
shoddy and in order to eliminate the 
stigma which has attached to this word 
it was agreed that the term should be 
changed to reworked wool. In prac- 
tically all the fabrics for army uses, 
with the exception of the 16-ounce 
suiting which is still of all worsted 
construction, reworked wool “nters to 
a certain percentage, varying from 35 
to 50 per cent. It is known that cer- 
tain emergency purchases have been 
made which have not been fully up to 
specifications, but it has been distinctly 
understood that the Woolen Goods 
Committee is held in no way respon- 
sible for the character of these fabrics 
which were bought without consulta- 
tion with them and upon orders of gov- 
ernment officials exclusively —-Textile 


World. 





IN SOUTH WYOMING 





Enclosed find cheque for $5 to apply 
on my dues to: the association. 

While we have had some very nice, 
open weather during this winter, just 
now we have plenty of snow, and have 
had some severe cold the. past two 
weeks. 

The sheep are wintering well, con- 
sidering the short wool, owing to late 
shearing. 

There is plenty of feed on the range, 


‘and most of the sheepmen in this ter- 


ritory have prepared for emergency by 
having extra feed, such as hay, corn, 
oil cake, etc. 

We find much valuable and interest- 
ing reading in the Wool Grower and 
it is a welcome paper in our home. 

FELIX ATKINSON. 





YEARLING EWES 





Probably 200,000 ewe lambs were 
purchased last fall by operators in 
Idaho, to be sold after shearing next 
May. We understand that these ewes 
are now being contracted for delivery 
out of the’shearing shed at $15.50. Our 
advice is that so far not many of these 
ewes have been contracted, but that 
considerable inquiry is coming from 
Wyoming. 
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Address, The Forest Service and the Stockmen in 1917 


By WILL C. BARNES, U. S. Forest Service, at National Wool Growers’ Convention 


The year 1917 will probably go down 
in the history of the range sheep in- 
dustry of the Western states as one of 
the most unsatisfactory the business 
has ever known. At the beginning of 
the year prices for mutton and wool 
were on a very encouraging basis and 
the general outlook was indeed prom- 
ising. The unprecedented weather 
conditions, however, that obtained all 
over the West in the spring of 1917 
played havoc with the herds, and 
losses in old stock and the spring lamb 
crop were heavier than ever before 
known and the cost of feed to save the 
remainder of the flocks ran into huge 
amounts, in many instances as high as 
five dollars per head. 


Very early in the season the forester 
realizing the urgency of the situation 
issued orders to every Forest super- 
visor to open all the ranges to the suf- 
fering animals just as soon as_ they 
could reach them. Unfortunately the 
spring was late, the snow lying on the 
lower ranges far beyond the usual time 
and the flocks could not be placed on 
many of them until fully a month later 
than usual, which, of course, added 
greatly to the cost of the winter feed 
bills as well as to the losses. 


The summer of 1917 was fully as 
peculiar as the spring. All over the 
Western range states the rainfall was 
much below normal and for most of 
the region there was a period of more 
than a hundred successive days during 
which there was no rainfall and in 
some of the states this rainless period 
still persists. There was only one state 
in the West which secured its average 
rainfall during the summer, and that 
was Arizona, where the. precipitation 
especially in the northern half of the 
state was fully up to the average, and 
in consequence feed conditions there 
have been excellent. 

When the Forest ranges were finally 
cleared of snow and available to the 
sheep the officers of the Forest Serv- 
ice realized that the emergency which 
the nation was facing due to the short- 
age of meat and wool called for the 
utilization by livestock of every acre 


of the forest ranges. Early in April 
all Forest supervisors were directed to 
admit to the ranges every animal that 
could possibly be grazed upon them, 
even to the extent of some overstock- 
ing and perhaps temporary injury to 
the range. All the trained grazing men 
of the service were taken from purely 
investigative work and placed on those 
grazing forests where we felt more 
animals could be carried than in the 
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past. They were instructed to study 
each range, assist and advise owners 
and herders as to the best use of the 
forage, see that the best methods of 
herding and handling were followed, 
warn herders of the presence of poison- 
ous plants and, in fact, to give the clos- 
est possible attention to the handling 
of the herds during the whole summer 
in order that every bit of feed might 
be put to the best use. From the very 
first Secretary Houston has kept every 


- bureau of the great department over 


which he presides actively at work 
stimulating and increasing in every 
possible way the production of meat 


and other food stuff. As a part of this 
organization the Forest Service has 
tried hard to do its bit. 

Army Service. 

From the first moment of the na- 
tion’s entrance into the war the men 
of the Forest Service responded 
promptly to the call. It was the For- 
ester’s hope to utilize them in such a 
way that their education and training 
might be employed to secure the best 
results. The organization of the 10th 
Forest Engineers gave them the cov- 
eted opportunity, and our men eagerly 
entered the military service through 
this regiment. So general-was the de- 
sire to enlist that an appeal had to be 
made to many of the men to forego 
their desires to serve the country in 
the army and remain on their jobs. It 
took no small amount of self-restraint 
to induce men of spirit and patriotism 
to remain at home to keep our work 
going while their fellows were leaving 
for the army camps. But it was put 
up to them that in several of our ac- 
tivities they could serve their country © 
best by staying with the work and do- 
ing their bit in furnishing the huge 
supplies of lumber and other forest 
materials so vitally necessary to the 
growing army. 

Our young grazing experts gave up 
willingly but regretfully their ambition 
to follow the flag when it was shown 
that their presence on the Forest 
ranges meant more meat, wool, and 
hides, articles sorely needed not only 
by our own people but by the allies. 
The vacancies in our forces cannot well 
be filled by new men because the sup- 
ply of men of this class has been sorely 
depleted by other demands. Thus there 
has been thrown upon the force left 
on the Forests an almost double bur- 
den, but one which they are carry- 
ing cheerfully. To date we have 
lost from our relatively small force 
more than 248 men, many of whom 
headed by Mr. Graves, the For- 
ester himself, have been in France for 
several months hard at work, not on 
the firing lines but in the wooded por- 
tions of France where far from the ex- 
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citement and military activities which 
keep up men’s spirits they are- getting 
out timber and other forest materials 
with which to supply the needs of the 
battle lines. These consist mainly of 
bridge timbers, lumber for camps, 
stulls and props for mines, posts and 
timbers for trench work. What is left 
of the tree is cut into firewood for 
military purposes. 

Under such circumstances our re- 
duced force will prevent us from tak- 
ing up new problems or carrying out 
some of the old ones, but we count con- 
fidently on the full and hearty co-op- 
eration of all our stockmen permittees 
in handling the livestock on the forests 
so as to get the best possible results. 


Improved Methods of Herding. 


For several years we have been urg- 
ing upon owners the benefits to be ob- 
tained through better and more busi- 
nesslike methods of handling sheep. 
We feel it is time to give up some of 
the old ways and adopt a system that 
means not only a saving of range and 
forage, but an increase in lambs and 
wool. This last summer proved the 
soundness of our views, and over 50 
per cent of the almost eight million 
adult sheep using the National Forest 
ranges are now being handled by the 
improved methods advocated by offi- 
cers of the Forest Service. 

Under this system the owners have 
not only grazed more sheep and raised 
more lambs, but it has increased the 
carrying capacity of many ranges so 
that they are now taking care of more 
animals than ever before and turning 
them off in better condition. When- 
ever this plan of handling sheep has 
been followed the owners could not 
now be induced to return to the old 
system of mass herding. 


Cattle and Sheep on Same Ranges. 

For years stockmen have persisted 
in the belief that sheep and cattle 
could not graze together. 

During the summer of 1917 some of 
our heaviest stocked forest ranges 
have been used by both classes with 
gratifying success. In one or two of 
the Northwestern states the sheepmen 
realized that there were many areas 
within their allotments that contained 
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feed far more suitable for cattle than 
sheep, and rather than see them go un- 
used purchased and placed upon them 
sufficient cattle to properly feed off 
the forage. 

On other ranges the forest officers 
realizing the ‘opportunity to increase 
the numbers placed cattle on parts of 
sheep ranges where the feed was not 
fully utilized by the sheep. Both classes 
came off the ranges in fine shape and 
the old-time theory of the impossibil- 
ity of such grazing has been knocked 
on the head and is gone forever. The 
situation, however, is well stated by 
one of the brightest of our young graz- 
ing men, who remarked that “the stock 
seemed to agree with each other much 
better than did the owners.” 

Poisonous Plants. 

We shall continue our investigations 
into the losses from poisonous plants 
which costs the sheepmen of the West 
so many thousands of dollars every 
year. We have learned very conclu- 
sively that with plants injurious to cat- 
tle the best remedy is their absolute 
elimination from the ranges, which in 
the case of larkspur has been secured 
through grubbing out the plants by the 
very roots, a rather costly but most ef- 
ficient system and one that in the final 
analysis is the cheapest. 

With those which cause the losses 
among sheep, frequently the lupines, 
sneeze weed and death camas the sit- 
uation is not so easy of solution. Some 
of the plants furnish excellent forage 
during parts of their life, while others 
are always dangerous. Most all of 
them are so widely distributed as to 
make their eradication by digging 
out almost impossible or at least very 
expensive. 

Undoubtedly the time will come 
when the total eradication of these 
plants will be found economically prac- 
ticable and large as the job may now 
seem, it cannot be said to present near- 
ly the difficulties and perplexities that 
faced the government experts who first 
began the crusade to sweep from the 
Western range states the twin scour- 
ges of the ranges—scab among sheep 
and Texas fever ticks among cattle. 
When one looks back and notes what 
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has been accomplished with these two 
enemies of the stock interests the 
eradication of a comparatively few 
poisonous plants seems by no means an 
impossible task. 

Thus far it seems as if the best re- 
sults will be obtained through warn- 
ing signs showing the proximity of 
areas where these plants grow, to- 
gether with greater publicity and 
wider education of the stockmen and 
their herders that they may recognize 
any of these plants. Unfortunately, 
many herders are inclined to disregard 
the warning words of Forest officers, 
and during the last two or three years 
some of the heaviest losses which have 
occurred among the sheep using For- 
est ranges have been because the herd- 
ers deliberately handled their sheep 
contrary to the advice of the forest 
ranger, who knew the danger and 
warned the herders against it in plenty 
of time to have prevented the losses. 

One of the problems in handling this 
matter is the intermingling with gov- 
ernment lands of the vast acreage of 
private lands, especially the alternate 
railroad grants whose owners take no 
steps to rid their lands of such plants 
and upon which the Forest Service 
cannot, of course, spend public money. 
Under present laws the owners seem- 
ingly cannot be forced to clean them 
up, but this, too, will solve itself when 
the time is ripe for it. 


Responsibility of Owners. 


A rather close personal touch with 
our Forest ranges and permittees all 
over the West has impressed me with 
the lack of responsibility which the av- 
erage sheep owner assumes in han- 
dling his flocks. Over and over again 
have sheep camps been visited on the 
forests where the herders said they 
had not seen their bosses upon the 
range during the entire season. How 
then can they hope to secure the best 
results from their investment? 

Consider for a moment the money 
value of a herd of 2,500 sheep and their 
lambs. On an average it is close to 
$60,000 at present prices. Yet there 
are numbers of owners who turn over 
to their herders often men almost 
strangers to them, this amount of 
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money represented by their sheep and 
from the time they enter the forest 
ranges in the spring until they emerge 
from them in the fall they know com- 
paratively nothing of what is happen- 
ing on the ranges excepting what they 
learn from their camp tenders from 
time to time. 

In many ways it can be considered 
as a tribute to the integrity and per- 
sonality of the herders and their loy- 
alty to their employers. 

That this neglect of their business is 
losing to Western sheep owners many 
thousands of dollars each year goes 
without saying. What other business 
is there today that can stand such 
methods and survive? That it does 
survive means that owners are not se- 
curing from their investments the full 
values they can and should, and I feel 
quite sure that there are many own- 
ers facing deficits in their opera- 
tions who could turn failure into suc- 
cess would they but sell some of their 
autos, buy a couple of saddle horses, 
get back onto the ranges all summer 
long, and see for themselves some of 
the thousand and one small leaks that 
make the difference between profit 
and loss. If ever there was a time for 
such propaganda it is today, when the 
American people are learning new les- 
sons in economy and thrift. It is not 
the money men make that builds up 
fortunes and secures a competency for 
old age, but the money they save. The 
American sheepman has been a prodi- 
gal in this respect, and if he is going to 
meet the present crisis not only in war 
but as regards the range situation, he 
must give closer attention to the 
smaller details of his business than he 
has for the last ten or fifteen years. 

Shortage of Stock Cars. 

The unusual shortage of stock cars 
throughout the West, together with 
lack of motive power and the pressing 
needs of the government in moving 
troops and supplies, cost the stock in- 
terests of the West a tremendous sum 
in prices as well as shrinkage in 
weights. In several instances whole 
herds of cattle fat from our Forest 
ranges were held until they could not 
be sold as such, but had to be shipped 
as feeders at a serious loss to the own- 
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ers. In other cases, cars not being at 
hand, contracts for delivery could not 
be met and the animals had to be re- 
turned to the ranges. In this emer- 
gency the officers of the Forest Service 
worked unceasingly to secure cars. In 
the Washington office we were kept 
close in touch with the matter by wires 
from every point where delays were 
occurring, and through close co-opera- 
tion with the Federal board that han- 
dled the distribution of stock cars we 
did everything possible to save the 
stockmen from losses from this source. 
Co-operating with other bureaus of the 
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Department of Agriculture officers of 
the Service were also in close touch 
with the Food Administrator in efforts 
to secure lower prices and better ship- 
ping facilities, and rates upon feed 
stuffs, especially cottonseed cake. 
Here again we were kept informed of 
the situation through our Western 
men who know so intimately the needs 
of the stockmen in their vicinity. 

The Passing of the Range. 

The rapid settlement of the open 
public lands of the West has left those 
ranges within the boundaries of the 
various National Forests as marked 
examples of the wisdom of the men 
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who when establishing the National 
Forests saw with keen foresight the 
value of the grazing grounds as a na- 
tional asset and preserved them from 
destruction and dismemberment. 

There is no process of transforming 
forage into beef and mutton so cheap 
as that which is secured by grazing. 
Nature produces the crop without ma- 
terial aid from man and the harvesting 
is done by the animals themselves. It 
is well that these areas should be pre- 
served for all time for public grazing 
grounds and the pity is that defeat 
came to the plans which would have 
added to them until further areas of 
public lands far more suitable for graz- 
ing livestock than for any other form 
of agriculture. ; 

It is true that “the wheel will never 
turn with the water that has passed,” 
but that does not prevent those who 
championed the then unpopular plan of 
a federal leasing law for the public do- 
main from now expressing a genuine 
regret that the measure was defeated 
by the very interests it was meant to 
protect and preserve. 

There is a probability that due to re- 
cent legislation the business of graz- 
ing livestock on the public domain will 
for the next decade be in a rather un- 
settled condition. Ultimately the prob- 
lem will solve itself for the continued 
use of all lands is based upon certain 
sound economic principles, and if those 
parts of the public domain which are 
now passing into the hands of the set- 
tlers are not best suited for the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops they are 
bound eventually to pass into the 
hands of men who will again use them 
for what seems to me to be their very 
highest and most economical use. 
which is the raising of livestock under 
open range conditions. 


Change From One Class of Stock to 
Another. 


For the last ten or fifteen years there 
have been periods when owing to fluc- 
tuations in values and prices stockmen 
were inclined to change from sheep to 
cattle or from cattle to sheep. This 
process was readily discovered through 
the permits issued by the Forest Serv- 
ice, and has followed very clear lines 
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of business enterprise. At the present 
time, however, this switching is at the 
lowest ebb and broadly speaking, the 
owners of each class are content with 
their holdings and comparatively few 
stockmen seem to be desirous of 
changing their old lines of business. 

This undoubtedly is due to the gen- 
eral prosperity that has come to every 
kind of livestock production, under 
which most of the owners are satisfied 
with the returns from their invest- 
ments and do not wish to make any 
changes. 

There is, however, an unusual 
amount of selling and buying between 
all stockmen, and the number of 
transfers among the 35,000 or more 
permittees on the National Forests has 
increased greatly in the last year. 
This, of course, is bringing into the 
business new men attracted by the 
presumed profits accruing from the in- 
creased value of all meat products, 
many of whom are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the responsibilities and 
hazards of the open range livestock 
business. 

Selling Grazing Privileges. 

The eagerness of many men to se- 
“cure stock, the ownership of which 
carries with it a permit to graze upon 
a National Forest, has brought about a 
system of bonus paying by means of 
which the holder of a grazing privilege 
has been enabled to secure what seems 
like large sums for his stock in addi- 
tion to their actual market value, and 
completely disproves the old assertion 
that the establishment of a grazing 
system on public lands was bound to 
injure the stock industry. This pay- 
ment of ‘a bonus was contrary to the 
intent of the regulations, which was 
to allow purchasers to secure a re- 
newal of permit under conditions 
which would protect the permitteés 
against loss which might otherwise be 
caused by their being compelled to ac- 
cept less than the full market value 
of their livestock or ranch property if 
the stock could not continue to be 
grazed under permit upon its custom- 
ary range. 

The matter, however, has gone to 
such extremes in the last two or three 
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years as to cause us all some concern 
and has finally resulted in a warning 
from the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the regulations covering such transac- 
tions will be strictly enforced. Here- 
after the payment by a purchaser of 
any bounty, bonus or advance on the 
real market value of stock as a recom- 
pense to the seller for the waiver of 
his grazing privilege will be cause for 
the revocation of the original permit, 
losing to its holder all his grazing pref- 
erences and will prevent the purchaser 
from securing a renewal of the pur- 
chased permit. In arriving at this de- 
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cision, Secretary Houston felt that all 
permittees are entitled to continued 
use of the National Forest range so 
long as they desire to graze their stock 
upon it, subject only to the restric- 
tions and requirements of the regula- 
tions, and also to receive the market 
value of their stock and ranch prop- 
erty when it is sold, but such market 
value cannot include any allowance for 
the waiver of the grazing privilege. I 
am sure every stockman will realize 
the reasonableness of this decision on 
the part of the secretary, and comply 
with the regulations in future sales of 
permitted stock. 
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The conditions experienced here in 
the West Central part of Nevada this 
winter are entirely different than any 
we can recall of late years. We have 
had the mildest and driest winter that 
can be remembered, there having been 
no storms or moisture to trail or travel 
on until about the middle of January 
when we got enough snow to allow us 
to get our sheep into good feed on the 
deserts after holding them very crowd- 
ed on the small waters where feed was 
short. 

The mildness of the winter saved us 
as the watering places, though small, 
did not freeze, this allowing the sheep 
to secure plenty of water, though at 
times they may have gone pretty 
hungry. 

The flocks, however, look surprising- 
ly well and the losses to date are very 
light, the fleeces look well grown and 
from the general conditions of the 
sheep we anticipate a good lamb crop 
—providing, of course, the powers to 
be do not Hooverize too much with the 
spring rains so the ranges will grow 
sufficient grass to sustain the ewes at 
lambing time. 

Hay in the stack is now selling for 
$16 to $18. Cottonseed cake, when de- 
livery can be made, $62.50 to $70.00. 
Considerable difficulty in securing de- 
livery of cottonseed cake that had been 
contracted for November delivery and 
as yet no definite information as to 
when the cake will arrive. 

W. A. KEDDIE. 





FROM PRESIDENT WILSON 





National Wool Growers’ Association, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Gentlemen: 

The President greatly appreciates 
the fine loyalty and patriotic devotion 
which characterizes your telegram of 
even date, and he asks me to convey to 
everyone concerned an expression of 
his grateful thanks for your generous 
assurances. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 
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Address of Mr. Louis F. Swift, President of Swift & Co. 


Before the National Wool Growers Convention, Salt Lake City 


The interests of the sheep raiser 
and the packer are mutual. 

We need each other to conduct our 
business successfully and to feed and 
clothe the public and to help win the 
war. A better understanding of each 
other’s problems and the conditions 
confronting our respective industries 
will be to our mutual advantage. 

I agree fully with Mr. Hagenbarth 
that we should try and settle all dif- 
ferences between us by conferences if 
possible and I want to say that Swift 
& Company are ready at all times to 
confer with you. 

Our company is a public stock com- 
pany and our books are audited by a 
public audit company. We have 20,000 
stockholders and I would like to see 
every man present becomea stockholder 
so that he not only could share in the 
profits: but also in the responsibilities 
carried by the packer. You would then 
understand matters better from a 
stockholder’s standpoint, than I will be 
able to explain them to you. 

Swift & Company welcome govern- 
ment supervision and control and the 
regulation of profits. We believe that 
from now on the packers’ business will 
be better understood. 

The packer’s troubles are many. We 
must borrow immense sums of money. 
Many millions more than ever before 
—I don’t dare tell you how many. 
Much of this is caused by the fact that 
sheep, lambs and wool are about twice 
as high now as they were two years 
ago, and so it takes twice as much 
money to transact the same amount of 
business as at that time. So you see 
you gentlemen participate in the bene- 
fits in the outlet that we furnish for 
your livestock at these higher prices. 

We have to build expensive build- 
ings, no matter what they cost. Just 
now they are full of frozen beef, 
bought when the supplies of cattle 
were excessive and stored against the 
time of lighter supplies. By this stor- 
age the packer prevented the prices 
going lower, for if it had all been 
dumped on the retail market the bot- 
tom would have dropped out. 


We also have our troubles on ac- 
count of help shortage. Twenty-eight 
hundred of our young men have joined 
the colors and the next draft finds 
11,000 more subject to call. 

I am telling you this so that you will 
understand that the packer’s path is 
not all one of roses, any more than is 
that of the flockmaster. 

There are a few things that I have 
in mind about your business of which 
I should like to speak. 

One of the greatest benefits to the 
sheep and lamb raiser would be a more 
equitable distribution of the supply at 
the various central markets. 

It should be his aim to work toward 
this end, trying to avoid extremely 
heavy receipts one week, and light re- 
ceipts the next, and endeavoring to 
have a fairly even marketing during 
the week, working toward a four or 
five-day market. 

The establishment of the zone sys- 
tem by the Food Administration is a 
step in the right direction. 

We recently witnessed periods of 
comparatively heavy receipts of sheep 
and lambs Denver, Omaha and Chi- 
cago and comparatively light receipts 
at the other markets. This made it 
difficult to have an equitable distribu- 
tion of dressed meat, and we found 
ourselves with an oversupply of sheep 
and lambs concentrated practically at 
two markets, Chicago and Omaha. 

Of course, the greatest accomplish- 
ment toward which flockmasters 
should strive is the improvement of 
breed. 

This applies principally to the East- 
ern and central states as distinguished 
from the Western range, where a lot 
of progress has been made in this di- 
rection. 

There has been considerable propa- 
ganda during the last year for in- 
creased production of sheep, all of 
which is very good if conducted intel- 
ligently. 

This entire movement for more 
sheep on cutover woodlands in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin especially, and for 
more sheep on every farm should have 


the guidance of men who understand 
the sheep business thoroughly, such as 
Mr. Hagenbarth and his associates in 
this organization. 

It has been a great pleasure to meet 
you at this time and in this manner. 

You have been getting good prices 
for your lambs, wool and mutton for 
the last year or so on the average. The 
packers, however, do not claim any 
credit for these prices being as high as 
they have been. It wouldn’t do any 
good if they did—you know better. 

You know the packers do not fix 
prices. They are fixed by conditions 
of supply and demand and in no other 
way. 

And now I hope that you will re- 
member, when, some time in the fu- 
ture, prices get lower, that the packers 
did not fix them—such a contention is 
absurd. The packers can no more fix 
prices than they can stop the flow of 
Niagara Falls. 

I was not in sympathy with the low 
prices of two years ago. I thought 
they were too low, but no one could 
help it—that also was a condition of 
supply and demand. 

Sometimes you know things are 
wrong—that they are selling too high 
or too low, but you cannot help it. 

What we must dois to work to- 
gether and co-operate for the benefit 
of the industry—it is all mutual. 

I wish to express my approval of 
what Mr. Cotton said yesterday to the 
cattle men and what he said again to 
you today, when he urged the public 
to eat freely of lamb and mutton in 
preference to pork. 

I hope you won’t believe all the 
stories you see about the packers. 
Some of them are true, but a great 
many of them are not. 

You heard what one witness in the 
present investigation said about the 
packers killing pregnant ewes in order 
to gain the extra weight. You know 
that that story as well as many others 
has not even a suspicion of truth to it. 

The stock raiser and feeder cannot 
prosper unless the packer does. The 
packer cannot prosper unless the stock 
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raisers and feeders do—so let’s be con- 
structive and cut out this destructive 
business. 

Our joint object now must be and is 
—HELP WIN THE WAR. 

I know you will do your part. 

Swift & Company will do their’s. We 
have already given the Red Cross 
$500,000, the Y. M. C. A. $200,000 and 
donations to many other causes. We 
also have subscribed to $3,000,000 
worth of the two Liberty Loan Bond 
issues. 

I presume you sheep raisers may not 
be entirely familiar with the number 
of processes and the amount of han- 
dling through which a sheep pelt 
passes after it is taken from the ani- 
mal. As I understand that this mat- 
ter has not been discussed before this 
association, follow me and I will ex- 
plain.how Swift & Co. do. 

The sheep buyer is continually in- 
formed as to the value of pelts, so that 
he can buy sheep intelligently from day 
to day. 

The value of the pelt varies of course 
with the wool spread of the skin. This 
amount of wool is small in June aver- 
aging for that month about 1% pounds 
of brushed wool per lamb. It increases 
slightly month by month until it 
reaches as high as 434 pounds on an 
average in March and April. Today 
the value is about $4 to $5 for a late 
December and January killed pelt, a 
price never heard of before. 

The pelt is transferred to the wool 
department or sold in the market. 

After it reaches the wool department 
it is soaked in vats of cold water (us- 
ually 300 to 400 skins to the vat) about 
twelve hours for fresh skins, so as to 
get out the animal heat; thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours for salt skins to get 
the salt out and the dirt loosened; and 
seventy-two hours or so for dry skins 
to soften the skin and loosen the dirt. 

From the soaking vat it goes to the 
scrubbing machines. These are iron 
cylinder rollers through which the 
skin is passed under a steady stream of 
water of about 80 pounds’ pressure. 
This takes out the bulk of the dirt. 

The skin is then wrung by cen- 
trifugal force and passed to the refrig- 
erated paint room. , 
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Here depilatory, a liquid which con- 
sists of sodium sulphide and lime, is ap- 
plied to the flesh side of the skin. 

This works through the skin to the 
top layer, which it destroys, thus loos- 
ening the roots of the wool. It de- 
stroys this top film without injuring 
the skin and without injury to the 
wool. 

After this is done the pelt is care- 
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fully folded flesh side in and left over 
night. The next morning the pelt is 


taken to the pulling floor where the. 


wool comes off easily. Here they are 
all graded according to the kind of 
wool: 

First—Length of the wool. 

Second—Grade or fineness. 

Thus each puller gets a single class 
of pelts—for instance, all half-blood 
combing pelts, or all three-eighths 
blood clothing pelts, etc. 

. The puller puts all the shoulder wool 
from his pelt in one grade, skirt wool 
in another, butt wool in another, shank 
wool by itself, etc. 

In our plant we average about eight 
grades of wool per pelt, and about ten 
different grades of pelts, thus making 
about eighty grades of wool all to- 
gether from the skins that we pull. 

The skin is then gone over carefully 
by expert graders to take out anything 
the puller has let go astray, and then 
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it is dried through hot air dryers, 
which are kept at about 175 degrees. 

From the dryers the wool goes into 
bins, after which it is put in bales of 
about 320 pounds each. Sometimes we 
sell che wool quickly as at present, 
sometimes we can’t sell it at all and 
carry it for months at a loss, this has 
not happened lately. 

In this condition it is shipped to the 
mills, where, of course, it has to be 
scoured before it can be used. Part 
of it we scour or have scoured our- 
selves, as some mills have no scouring 
equipment. Scouring is done with wa- 
ter, alkali and soap and this gets out 
all the grease and dirt. 

With the wool off, the skin is called 
a slat. This goes into the washer 
where it is thoroughly washed and is 
then put into a vat of lime liquor where 
it remains seven days. 

This liming swells the fiber and gen- 
erally plumps the skin. 

In order to remove the lime and lime 
soaps the slat is thoroughly washed 
and put into a sour bran drench, where 
fermentation produces lactic acid and 
bacterial action, this removes the lime 
from the slat. 

Coming out of the drench the slat is 
again well washed and then placed in 
the pickle vats, the pickle being salt, 
water and sulphuric acid. This pre- 
serves the slats until they can be 
shipped to the tannery. 

The value is materially effected by 
the carefullness of the takeoff. 

You will be interested to know the 
selling value of the slat. It is worth 
from 50c to $1 at present if not dam- 
aged by knife cuts or by the presence 
of too many wrinkles such as Merinos 
have. 

Don’t throw away your shearlings. 
Save every one from sheep that die or 
are killed. Keep them and sell them. 
We need them for overcoat linings and 
shoe linings and other purposes. You 
understand we do not pull the wool 
from shortest shearlings, we tan them 
with the wool on and they are valu- 
able at present. 

Packers spend a great deal of money 
and attention in making the takeoff by 
butchers as perfect as possible, as a 
slat whose shape has been spoiled does 
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not make nearly as valuable leather be- 
cause the cutting qualities are affected 
decidedly by the shape. 

The process of tanning is 
complicated. 

The grease is all pressed out by hy- 
draulic presses and the slats are put in 
various kinds of tanning liquor— 
sumac, quebracho, chrome, etc.—then 
colored and finished off for gloves, 
shoes, shoe linings, book bindings, 
novelties, hatband leather. There is, 
of course, a tremendous variety of us- 
age for sheep skin leather. 


rather 





FROM NORTH CENTRAL OREGON 





Never in our knowledge have we ex- 
perienced such a mild winter as the 
present, the hills everywhere are 
green with grass owing to the fine 
warm rains which we are having 
nearly every day. We never saw live- 
stock of all kinds looking so well at 
this time of the year, and as little hay 
fed, and unless we get very stormy 
weather from now on, thousands of 
tons of hay will be left over through- 
this country. 

We are wintering approximately 
eight thousand sheep and one hundred 
head of cattle, which are looking fine, 
but how can a ewe look bad, when she 
faces such nice green hills. 

You will find enclosed check for $5 
dues. 

HYND BROTHERS CO. 





WHAT IS YOUR YARN COSTING? 





The above picture represents four 
hanks of all-wool gray worsted knit- 
ting yarn. This is the yarn now being 
used for-sweaters, wristlets, etc. Three 
stores were visited in one of our large 
Western cities to obtain the price at 
which this yarn is being sold to the 
consumer. Each of these stores asked 
$1.25 per hank, and four hanks weigh 
15% ounces and are sold for one 
pound. So the retail price is practical- 
ly $5.00 per pound or a little over. 

All over the land thousands of 
woman are busy knitting garments, 
and when they go to the store keeper 
to buy this yarn they are charged $5.00 
per pound for it. When they complain 
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about the price, they are told that the 
high price is due to the high price of 
wool. Let’s see if this is true. 

To make one pound of worsted knit- 
ting yarn requires 1 and 1-10 pounds of 
scoured, quarter-blood wool. On Jan- 
uary 2, 1918, this wool was quoted in 
the Boston market at $1.30 to $1.35 
per scoured pound. This is the highest 
that it has been. On this basis, then, 
all the wool in a pound of this yarn 
costs the manufacturer about $1.45. 
For this amount of wool the wool 
grower received last summer not to 
exceed $1.25. On January 2nd the 
Eastern mills were selling this knitting 
yarn at from $2.20 to $2.30 per pound. 
But they had purchased the wool, 
scoured it, dyed it, and spun it into 
yarn, so the price at which they are 
selling the yarn is not an unreasonable 
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When this yarn is sold over the 
counter the consumer pays $5.00 per 
pound for it. Does this look as if the 
wool grower was to blame for the high 
price of this yarn? If the wool grower 
had given back all he received for the 
wool in this pound of yarn the yarn 
would still have cost the consumer 
$3.75 per pound. 

The next store keeper who tells you 
that the price of wool is what makes 
the cost of yarn or clothing excessive, 
assure him that you know better, for 
every fact stated here can be proven on 
investigation. 














one, 





EXEMPTING SHEEP LABOR 





Under the recent draft law a large 
number of foremen, camp tenders and 
herders are subject to draft. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association had 
this matter submitted to Secretary of 
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War Baker. The association could not 
ask for the exemption of these men as 
a class, but it did attempt to advise 
the war department of the importance 
of this class of labor so that that de- 
partment would have all the fact be- 
fore it in the event it was necessary 
to act. 

We have been advised that the ex- 
emption of draft avaliables rest largely 
with the district boards, and we would 
class of labor is very scarce that the 
suggest that in sections where this 
wool growers appoint committees to 
call upon the district boards and ex- 
plain to them the difficulties under 
which our sheep will be handled in the 
event that too many of the employees 
are drafted. 





WOOL SACKS HIGH 





Wool sacks are now selling in car- 
load lots, delivered at points in Utah, 
Idaho and Western Wyoming at 
$1.17% each. A carload of sacks con- 
tains from 7,500 to 10,000 sacks. We 
understand that some of the growers 
have joined hands in certain sections 
and ordered a carload of sacks. This is 
a way of saving considerable money. 





WOULD PLANT PEAS 





Many of the best sheep raisers are 
now planting large acreage to field 
peas, it is claimed and proven many 
times that peas not only make superior 
mutton but can be produced at less 
cost than grain fed mutton. We have 
a special variety of -field peas, which 
are vigorous growers and heavy pro- 
ducers perfectly hardy, which we can 
furnish at 7c per pound f. o. b. Salt 
Lake. They are sown early in the 
spring at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds 
per acre. We would very much like to 
have you try 10 or 20 acres and con- 
vince yourself of this wonderful pro- 
duct. 

Kindly let us have your order as ear- 
ly as possible as seed stocks are scarce 
this year. We also would appreciate 
your inquiries for alfalfa, clovers, 
grasses and field seeds. 

VOGELER SEED CO., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The lone sheep herder on the desert, 
always watching local weather signs 
and changes for the safety of his sheep, 
is familiar with the increasing south- 
erly wind, the overclouding sky, the 
unusual warmth, followed soon by the 
sudden shift of the wind to northwest 
attended by driving snow and a blast 
of intense cold, which are the local 
manifestations of the so-called “bliz- 
zard.” 

But how soon will it reach him, how 
much snow is falling, how cold is it, 
how long will it last, and what can he 
do to protect his animals and to utilize 


the native feed, are queries not always 
easy to answer to one out of touch 
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“Blizzard” and Its Habits 


By J. CECIL ALTER 


vines if there be such, in the confident 
assurance that he can return to camp 
with a full count of sheep every night. 
Thus he may conserve the ranges to 
windward, that is, to west and north 
from camp, and other ranges that are 
less likely to be snowed in, for use 
during the stormy periods. If the 
storm is expected to burst upon him 
towards evening or at night, he can 
range his flocks far to stormward go- 
ing unusual distances into the face of 
the storm (to northwestward) even 
though moisture for the sheep is tem- 
porarily insufficient, having a reason- 
able assurance, that not only will snow 
water be ample when the storm sets 
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with the Daily Weather Maps, com- 
piled from telegraphic reports by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Many ways of protecting his sheep 
are open to the resourceful herder, in 
advance of bad weather. If he is in 
daily, or bi-daily touch with a tele- 
phone, the government weather fore- 
casts will apprise him of the storm 
probabilities; but if, as is usually the 
case, he is ranging out of a central 
camp, isolated by many miles from the 
nearest settlement, it behooves him 
and all his fellows to discern the signs 
of the sky with almost superhuman 
skill if he is not to be surprised and 
caught unprepared for the storm that 
comes. 

In settled weather he may graze to 
leeward (south and east) and also into 
the rough country of washes and ra- 


Cross Section of a Typical Storm 


in, but if it be a severe storm which 
takes his sheep from him and drives 
them helplessly before it and with it, 
it will carry them toward camp, or at 
any rate into a country of his own se- 
lecting. 

He also can reasonably expect, since 
the principal fury of a storm is usually 
from 6 to 10 hours duration, that he 
need not be helpless to aid his sheep 
or stop them where he pleases for 
more than 8 or 1Q miles of travel be- 
fore the coming of daylight or a lull 
in the storm, as a rule. By intelligent 
watchfulness the herder may thus util- 
ize the winds and the weather over 
his range to his personal advantage 
somewhat as the sailor does at sea, 
who even makes headway against the 
wind by shifting his sails. 

The outfit that selects its campsite 


- trato-Cunulus 
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and its general range grounds there- 
abouts, with reference to the topog- 
raphy, snow supplies, and safety of 
maneuvering from the northwestern 
storms, or with reference to the lands 
already nearly covered with snow, or 
those having no snow at all, cannot 
only remain longer and graze more 
closely and systematically perhaps, but 
can do so with greater safety to his 
animals asarule. Instead of his sheep 
being beneath the snow in _ the 
gulleys after the storm, or on a wide 
area that is hidden beneath a foot of 
snow, they will more probably be 
among the sagebrush knolls or on the 
brushier sections of the broad flats, 


“Cirro-Stratus 


6 mile 


ewe 


where the sage feed is best and the 
snows will be soonest blown or melted 
from the grass; or they may even be 
found in the vicinity of the supply of 
cottonseed cake or baled hay that has 
been provided for just this emergency, 
and which is so expensive to move in 
deep snow. 

Of course a premonition of bad 
weather will fill the herders pockets 
with extra food and put extra clothing 
on his back, and possibly equip him 
with a few individual sheep tents if it 
be toward spring, for housing an un- 


fortunate but valuable ewe. Camp 


tenders, and other assistants can reach 
him and his herd’ more quickly with 
feed, after or during a storm if his 
plans are known and followed; and he 
need not fear of losing his way in a 
north west blizzard wind, for it seldom 
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shifts its direction after the storm is 
once well under way on the generally 
level country, while the storm rages. 

It might in certain circumstances be 
advisable and more convenient to 
move camp or the feed, with the storm, 
even at night; or the bands might be 
combined and the herders assist each 
other; or precautions might be taken 
against predatory animals which are 
always more bold when their usual 
food supply is short, and a strayed 
sheep is easily overlooked by the 
herder. Help may be brought from the 
trading point in advance of a storm, or 
the herds may be ranged towards the 
more deeply covered regions for a last 
day’s feed there before they are finally 
snowed under. 


But any such plan or preparation 
must be based on a reasonably accu- 
rate forecast of the weather. The 
Weather Bureau’s forecasts for all 
changes in weather and temperature 
for all parts of the country average 
around 90 per cent accurate. Assum- 
ing that the minor storms do not ser- 
iously affect the sheepman; and study- 
ing here only the well-defined, de- 
structive snow storms that occur but 
a few times in an average winter over 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and probably 
Wyoming and Montana, doubtless we 
can learn enough from the habits of 
such a storm to foresee it and escape 
somewhat from its effects. 


the government’s Daily 
Weather Maps for a period of 20 years 
we find that winter storms originate 
chiefly off the Alaskan coast or in the 
vicinity of the Aleutian Islands south- 
west of Alaska, being first manifested 
over the interior western United 
States by one or many local indica- 
tions, when the storms reach south- 
western Canada, extreme northwest- 
ern United States, or the adjacent 
ocean. They move forward at the rate 
of about 750 miles per day; not that 
the wind blows at this velocity, but 
the entire disturbance including its 
own systems of winds, its clouds, rain, 
snow, and temperature variations 
moves forward that fast, with a front 
of several hundred miles width. 


From 


The average course followed is a lit- 
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tle south of east, though many of the 
more severe and energetic storms of- 
ten pass further southward, trending 
southeastward from the Pacific North- 
west to the Rocky mountains or be- 
yond, going thence eastward to New 
England and out on the Atlantic, often 
reaching, as a matter of fact, the battle 
fields of Europe within another week. 


The storm is a region of low bar- 
ometric or atmospheric pressure, such 


as might roughly correspond to a 


trough between waves of water in a 














Afternoon View of Low Disolving Cumulus 
Clouds Following a Storm. A Clear 
Weather Sky Following a Storm. 


stream. The high barometer areas, 
corresponding to the wave crests, are 
characterized by fair cold weather at 
the earth’s surface. As these “highs” 
and “lows” are carried forward in the 
general circulation of the atmosphere 
they are made to rotate and become 
fairly circular in form by the rotation 
of the earth, the direction of the whirl 
in the storm area being opposite the 
movement of the hands of a watch held 
face upward. 

Therefore while the disturbance is 
moving forward at the rate of 750 
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miles per day the winds within the dis- 
turbance itself are blowing toward the 
center of the “low,” because of gravity, 
at different velocities for different di- 
rections. Because of the earth’s rota- 
tion they arrive at the center of the 
“low” by a spiral route, winds origin- 
ating, say 300 miles to westward may 
arrive at the storm center from the 
south or the southeast. Thus it is we 
have the southerly or southeasterly 
winds from one to three days with mild 
temperatures ahead of a storm which 
is really advancing from the northwest 
or west. 


These inrushing winds do not pile up 
at the storm center but they rise high 
into the atmosphere where they carry 
their moisture and produce the white 
feathery cirrus clouds some six miles 
in height. By reason of the lack of 
friction with the earth these are blown 
onward, ahead of the storm, by the 
general atmospheric circulation, and 
thus, like smoke from a forest fire, 
these lofty cirrus and cirro-stratus 
clouds, by their direction and quantity, 
show in a general way the position and 
distance of the storm center. 

In these interior states the “‘storm 
center” is at that-point where the wind 
suddenly shifts to northwest, the snow 
begins to fall fast, the temperature 
falls with great rapidity, and the bar- 
ometer begins a rapid rise. 

The stronger and steadier the south- 
erly winds preceding a storm, especial- 
ly in the afternoon or night, the deeper 
and more important is the approaching 
disturbance as a rule; also the higher 
and more regular in formation and di- 
rection of movement the upper clouds 
are, the more important is the storm. 
Also the higher the temperature rises 
before the storm the greater will be 
the first drop in temperature which 
comes at the beginning of the storm. 
The very lowest temperatures occur 
when the sky clears and the wind 
ceases after the storm, and are due 
principally to radiation, and to a set- 
tling of cold air from aloft within the 
high pressure areas. 

Usually the more severe and ener- 
getic storms break away and clear up 
once for all, but a temporary clearing 
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in a storm of extended duration is eas- 
ily detected as its sky is less bright, 
its winds too strong and from south- 
westerly or westerly directions if not 
southerly as before the storm, its tem- 
peratures are too high, and its clouds 
are too ragged and in too many parts 
of the sky. A true clearing sky, 
whether in the morning or the evening, 
is a deep blue, and its numerous clouds 
are low and orderly in arrangement, 
being soft with yellowish edges where 
the sun shines through, and the 
amount of blue sky increases, and the 
temperature remains abnormally low. 
It is important that the observer make 
no mistake and take his flocks from a 
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ment, even the fairly accurate, instan- 
taneous pictures drawn from the tele- 
graphic reports in the Weather Bureau 
Offices do not always reveal the prob- 
able movements and results of the 
storm for the ensuing twenty-four 
hours with certainty. 

The ability to distinguish between 
upper and lower clouds should be stud- 
iously cultivated by the range man. 
The cirrus or extreme uppermost 
clouds are white or grayish streaks, or 
streaming banners, often with feath- 
ery branches and sometimes showing 
dense white clots or splotches, with 
flowing veils; these are usually the 
first signs of an approaching storm 





Cirrus Clouds Merging into Cirro-Stratus as the Storm Approaches. These Clouds are About Six 
Miles High and are Rigid in Form, Consisting of Frozen Ice Crystal or Spiculae. They 
Come from irthe Dection of the Approaching Storm as a Rule. 


sheltered place before the storm is en- 
tirely over. 

A good barometer, carefully watched 
as it falls from fair to stormy weather, 
and as it rises from stormy to fair 
weather, which is perhaps left with the 
camp tender for the benefit of all, is 
an advantage in forecasting if the user 
is thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
strument, and with the relation of 
changing air pressure to the weather 
changes. 

There are other signs and evidences 
of an approaching or passing storm 
that are more or less dependable, 
though it must be said with regret 
than in this mountainous country 
where storms are deflected, retarded, 
lodged, and otherwise hampered in 
their development and forward move- 


after a spell of fine weather. 

These clouds consist of frozen ice 
crystals or spiculae and do not change 
their form or their relationship with 
one another greatly in crossing the 
sky ; while lower clouds which are like 
so much fog, are seen to be ever 
changing at their edges, dissolving and 
being rolled by the winds. 

The cirrus streaks or bands may 
trend in any direction in the skies of 
these Western states, yet only when 
they trend in east-west, or northwest- 
southeast in directions and move longi- 
tudinally, not sidewise, do they seem to 
connect up more definitely with a 
storm that may concern the observer. 
The cirrus fronds are not many hours 
in evidence before the cirro-stratus ob- 
struct the blue sky entirely, and the 
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sun grows pale. Then come the lower 
clouds gradully lowering and darken- 
ing until the storm itself arrives. 

As long as the cirrus and cirro- 
stratus only partly obscure the blue 
sky, the storm is still probably at least 
twenty-four hours distant. The cloud 
field becomes lower and denser until 
the lower surfaces of the strato-cum- 
ulus and other clouds, only a few thou- 
sand feet elevation, are readily ob- 
served. Then the storm is usually 
near. 

However, these high cirrus clouds 
alone are not reliable signs even if they 
seem to be running in favorable direc- 
tions and forms, for the temperature 
must be greatly moderated, and the 
winds mostly southerly as additional 
favorable evidences of storm. Also the 
sequence from delicate cirrus, to dull 
cirro-stratus, blending gradually into 
lower clouds must appear successively, 
to make the storm forecast reasonably 
certain of verification. The rate of 
change from one kind of cloud to the 
next is to a certain extent a measure 
of the time to elapse until the storm 
arrives. The transition usually re- 
quires about two or three days from 
beginning of upper clouds until the end 
of the storm. 

Many clouds are continually coming 
and going through the winter that 
have little or no connection with 
nearby storm centers, and thus the ob- 
server must be watchful to not be mis- 
led. The overcast sky will cause no 
apprehension if there is no southerly 
winds, or warmth of importance. 

In addition to the production of 
clouds, other effects of the increasing 
moisture in the air are observed at 
times. Some people and animals have 
a feeling of lassitude with falling bar- 
ometer, rising temperature and in- 
creasing humidity which is in sharp 
contrast with the exhilaration accom- 
panying the cool dry winds of rising 
barometer. Rheumatic people often 
complain more when the humidity is 
increasing. 

Sheep are often said to become 
frisky and butt and chase each other 
before a storm, due to changes in at- 
mospheric conditions that are felt by 
them. Horses and dogs also often be- 
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come uneasy and restless, and fowls 


and birds become more noisy and 


clamorous. The Indians have a saying 
that when the grouse drums at night a 
deep fall of snow is expected. 

When we remember that the change 
in humidity and temperature preceding 
a storm is like going to another cli- 
mate in a few hours, and the change in 
air pressure is often like going to an 
altitude several hundred feet higher in 
a few hours, we do not wonder at the 
effects of an approaching storm on ani- 
mals and people. 

Halos or rings about the sun and the 
moon are caused by cirrus clouds and 
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warm, the storm may be on us by 
morning. 
The Coming of Fair Weather. 

The storm begins to wane, the wind 
to slacken and the snow to lessen, and 
usually ends entirely with a clear sky 
before the atmospheric pressure has 
entirely ceased to rise, that is, before 
the center of the high is over us. 

The “morning after” clouds of the 
lower cumulus type with their soft 
loose edges and orderly arrangement 
across the sky, will seem to be run- 
ning rapidly because they are low, but 
between them the sky is blue-black and 
clear. If they are coming on a sharp 











A Belt of Distant, Frozen, Cirro-Stratus Clouds (Bottom of View) and Fragments of a Local Nearby 


Cumulus Cloud (Top of View) Showing the Differing Formations. The 


the “Weather Signals of the Sky.” 


Cirrus Variety is 


The Weather Flags Displayed in the View 


are Forecasting Stormy and Colder Weather. 


by invisible moisture high up in the 
air. The larger the halo is the nearer 
the storm is, as a rule, as the larger 
halos are caused by the less lofty lay- 
ers of upper clouds and moisture. A 
halo is seldom seen within twenty-four 
hours of a storm, especially an import- 
ant storm, and the very small halos 
may indicate a storm two or three days 
distant; or, it may be the result of a 
storm passing far to northward which 
will not cause any important change in 
local weather. 

We sometimes note a general cloud- 
iness that disappears in the evening; 
this usually means that the storm is 
not yet close, or important to us; 
while if the night remains cloudy and 


angle from the northwest there is 
some cold weather to. follow, but if 
from the southwest it will not be near- 
ly so cold after the storm. If it clears 
in the afternoon or evening, the earlier 
the clouds disappear, leaving a deep 
blue sky, the colder will be the night, 
possibly followed by fog in the morn- 
ing if the wind is light and there is a 
general snow cover on the earth. 

As long as foggy mornings follow 
there is no storm imminent. And even 
without fog, if the nights are crisp and 
cold and the stars seem to be set away 
back deep into the sky, and the camp 
fire smoke rises unusually high into 
the air by day or night, on account of 
the high barometer, there is no storm 
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in sight. Wild ducks and geese fly 
high during high barometer to find 
their accustomed density of air, hence 
“everything is lovely when the goose 
honks high.” 





SELLS LARGE RANCH 





A quarter of million dollar ranch- 
sheep deal is reported from Carbon 
County, Montana, where J. N. Tolman 
disposed of his Grove creek property, 
together with 6,000 head of sheep to 
M. Lorea and L. E. Chappélu of Glas- 
gow, Montana.—L. S. 





71 CENTS FOR 
LAST YEAR’S WOOL 





E. I. Harkness, a well known sheep- 
man of Dell, Montana, has received the 
highest price ever paid for Beaverhead 
County wool. His last shipment 
brought 71 cents. This is also said to 
be the record price for coarse wool 
clips in the Northwest. The wool was 
sold by the National Wool Warehouse 
& Storage Company.—L. S. 





HAY CHEAPER IN IDAHO 





The good weather of late fall and 
winter in the state of Idaho is having a 
tendency to reduce the price of hay in 
that state. While sheepmen had pur- 
chased hay early in the year, sufficient 
to carry them through the bad winter 
at about $15 per ton, they have not 
used more than 50 per cent of what 
they anticipated using. The result is 
that there is a surplus of hay in many 
parts of Idaho and naturally the price 
has fallen from $15 to about $10 in the 
stack. 

The winter in Idaho has been so un- 
usually good that there will probably 
not be sufficient snow for irrigation 
water next summer. In some of the 
mountains where they ordinarily have 
15 feet of snow at this time, it is re- 
ported that in the neighborhood of five 
feet has fallen. This may make a de- 
cided shortage in irrigation water, and 
hence be responsible for higher priced 
hay again next year. 
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The Work of the Bureau of Animal Industry 


Address to National Wool Growers by JOHN R. MOHLER, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


The sheep business, like every other 
business, has come into a new position 
since April 6, 1917. War conditions 
have brought new ideas, and new real- 
izations of the importance of old ques- 
tions, to the public and to men in pub- 
lic positions, whose opinions and ac- 
tions directly affect the kinds of busi- 
ness to which their offices are related. 

What the public has heard most 
about, with regard to the sheep busi- 
ness in recent months, is the high 
prices paid, not always to growers, for 
wool and lambs. The possibility of an 
acute wool shortage and our present 
dependence upon the cargoes of ships 
plying the Pacific when they are 
needed on the Atlantic have also 
brought the sheep business strongly to 
the minds of’ private citizens and pub- 
lic officials. There is a strong insist- 
ence that the United States should be 
made independent of other countries 
in respect to supplies of wool. 


So many matters are now receiving 
attention long overdue that it should 
not be unreasonable to hope and ex- 
pect that in the near future action will 
be taken to give sheep raising a more 
secure and stable basis than it has ever 
had up to this time. Only by well-con- 
sidered and broadly-worked-out plans 
can the raising of wool and lambs be 
put upon a basis to supply even the 
normal civilian needs of the years to 
come. It may be that for many years 
this country will not produce as much 
wool as it uses. It is plain, however, 
that the world was running short on 
wool before the war, and the most lib- 
eral estimates of production of the 
present sheep raising sections of the 
world do not promise supplies equal 
to likely demands. 


The real place of sheep in our meat 
situation is becoming more apparent. 
The consuming public has come _ to 
know the economy of a larger use of 
lamb and mutton in the meat diet, and 
« most serious part of the meat prob- 
lem now is to provide for the produc- 
ing of this meat at a price that is 
within reach of the people. 





It seems inevitable that a large part 
of the increase in sheep products must 
come from farm flocks, or from lands 
now idle because of having been passed 
by in the rush to occupy the open coun- 
try on the Western frontier. There is 
room and need for all the products of 
the flocks that will be kept on both 
farm and range. But while we are 
urging the raising of more sheep on 
farms it would be a serious mistake to 
fail to recognize the need of keeping 
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the range flocks up to the highest num- 
bers consistent with the greatest real 
usefulness of the region which now 
contains the bulk of our sheep. Na- 
tionally considered, it is just as im- 
portant to prevent a probable decrease 
in one part of the country as to work 
for a possible increase somewhere else. 

The range stockman and _ sheep 
raiser wants and expects neither favor 


nor charity. In the face of great risks 


and indefinite public policies he has es- 
tablished a business which has been 
rapidly declining in volume and which 
was never so much needed by the coun- 
try as it is today. The range sheep 
raisers have an organization and lead- 


ers such as they have not had before. 
It would seem that the present is a fair 
and an opportune time to press for 
such action regarding the grazing 
lands outside the National Forests as 
will give to the business that perman- 
ency and stability which is essential 
for the country and for the individuals 
who must supply the country in the 
future. 


The past three or four years have 
shown a great improvement in the pol- 
icies of breeding and management of 
our range sheep. This has been due, in 
some measure, to the greater prosper- 
ity which the business has enjoyed. It 
has also been due in large part to the 
thoroughness and efficient leadership 
in your state associations and in the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. 
No other single move can compare in 
results with the Salt Lake fall ram 
sales. The stream cannot rise higher 
than its source, and our range flocks 
that supply the markets will be pro- 
ductive:and economical in proportion 
to the quality of our stud flocks. In 
the past the stud sheep breeder, or the 
ram breeder, has not received the 
prices necessary to enable him to keep 
on producing and selling rams of a 
class to improve the range stock ewes 
that supply most of our wool and the 
lambs that go to market. 


The interest of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in the sheep industry is 
so well known that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to give you any further 
assurance on that point. Our work 
of the past few years is the best evi- 
dence of the importance that is at- 
tributed to your business. 


The bureau is giving special atten- 
tion to the improvement of sheep hus- 
bandry under both farm and range 
conditions. This includes improve- 
ment in the quality and breeding of 
flocks and better methods of feeding 
and management. Efforts are being 
made to bring about a better and more 
uniform system of grading and mar- 
keting wool, to the advantage of grow- 
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e: and manufacturer alike. Diseases 
and parasites are studied to learn the 
causes and nature of those not yet ful- 
ly understood. Work for the eradica- 
tion of sheep scab has been under way 
for many years and seems to be ap- 
proaching a_ successful conclusion. 
Poisonous plants are being studied so 
that sheep raisers may be able to pre- 
vent losses from that cause. The prob- 
lem of the sheep-killing dog, which is 
one of the serious obstacles to farm 
sheep raising in the East and Middle 
West, is being called to the attention 
of the public and legislative remedies 
pointed out. A brief discussion of some 
of this work may be of interest to the 
members of this association. 

The Range Sheep Experiment Station. 

The range industry has not, in the 
past, been given a large service such as 
the agricultural experiment stations 
have given to the raising and feeding 
of crops on farms. Some of the work 
of these institutions has been of direct 
value to the range stockman, and much 
of it has aided him indirectly; but the 
state experiment stations were not 
equipped to carry on experiments un- 
der the conditions that surround the 
range flocks. There has also been a 
feeling that the range herds and flocks 
would not continue, and that the in- 
terests of the future might be better 
served by the study of farm questions. 
Today, however, we see that a large 
part of the area of the range states will 
best serve the country, and those using 
the range, when used to produce the 
maximum amount of stock of the best 
quality. The size of the holdings in 
which this work can be carried on to 
best advantage on the permanent graz- 
ing lands is not known. The extent to 
which improvement of forage can be 
effected by right use of the range has 
hardly been studied at all outside of 
the National Forests. It is to obtain 
practical information to aid in the so- 
lution of these range questions that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has estab- 
lished an experimental sheep station at 
Dubois, Idaho. 

The work begun there and which we 
hope to conduct on a larger scale is not 
for the purpose of demonstration. 
Demonstration of proved good meth- 
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ods may perhaps form a part of what 
we shall do there, but the first object 
is to find an answer to such questions 
as these: 

“Is it practicable and profitable to 
run sheep loose in fenced pastures?” 

“What is the safest and most profit- 
able number of sheep to run per sec- 
tion of range under fence and when 
herded on?” 

“How should grazing times be ar- 
ranged to allow reseeding of grasses 
and getting range land up to its great- 
est feed-producing capacity?” 

These are questions which used to 


be studied under actual test. No in- 





W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Executiveman 


dividual or company can afford to fur- 
nish the equipment or the time and ex- 
pense required to do the weighing of 
sheep and recording of data which 
work of this kind requires if it is to be 
worth while. 


The present purpose of our station 
is not so much to study the value of 
different breeds of sheep for that par- 
ticular location as it is to carry on ex- 
periments to show how far it is pos- 
sible to keep a fleece of high value on 
a good mutton carcass, and to show 
what things are of most importance 
and subject to control in getting the 
best weight and finish on lambs. Wool 
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will always be a very important part of 
any sheep business, and its production 
has been studied very little. The fig- 
ures taken from our experimental flock 
and presented to this convention seem 
to confirm the Australian preference 
for the robust type of Merino wool. I 
hope you will examine such figures as 
these, and other data that will be given 
to you from time to time, and give our 
men who are doing the work the bene- 
fit of your opinion, We realize that 
work of this kind is worth while only 
as it is practical. You will.always be 
welcomed at the experimental ranch, 
individually or collectively, and we 
earnestly hope to have your examina- 
tion of the work and discussions with 
the men in charge. 
Eradicating Sheep Scabies. 

Sheep scab is a contagious skin dis- 
ease, easily transmitted from one sheep 
to another. It is caused, as most of 
you aware, by a small animal parasite 
commonly called a “mite,” which lives 
on the skin of the affected animals. 
The irritation and other effects of the 
disease render the animals unthrifty 
and cause a loss in weight, a decreased 
wool production, and in some instances 
the death of considerable numbers of 
infected sheep. As the eradication of 
sheep scab results in an increase in the 
quantity of wool produced, the prompt 
treatment of all bands of sheep affected 
with the disease is a conservation 
measure of the utmost importance dur- 
ing the present emergency when the 
demand for wool for war purposes far 
exceeds the supply. 

This disease, which was formerly the 
greatest drawback to the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, can be eradi- 
cated easily by proper dipping in a 
nicotin or lime-and-sulphur solution. 
Although federal and state officials 
previously had made some attempts to 
control the disease, it was not until 
1903 that arrangements for co-opera- 
tive work with the livestock sanitary 
officials of the various affected states 
were made by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry with the object of completely 
eradicating the disease. At that time 
a federal quarantine was placed on all 
states in which the disease was quite 
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prevalent and a large force assigned to 
duty in those states. These employes, 
working in co-operation with state em- 
ployes, inspected all sheep in areas in 
which the disease existed, and super- 
vised the dipping of infected and ex- 
posed animals. Another force of bu- 
reau employes stationed at market 
centers inspected all sheep received 
there and reported back to the proper 
bureau employe in the field and state 
official the origin of shipments found 
affected with scabies. In this way 
many centers of infection scattered 
throughout the country were located, 
the further spread of the disease was 
prevented, and its prompt eradication 
in such sections accomplished. The 
bureau employes in the field and at 
market centers also supervised the 
cleaning and disinfection of infected 
cars, pens, and other premises. As a 
result of these measures such rapid 
progress has been made in the eradi- 
cation of the disease that at the present 
time the economic losses caused by it 
are not heavy. 

The following states have at some 
time been under federal quarantine for 
sheep scab: Kentucky, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and 
California. The territory in quaran- 
tine has now been reduced to less than 
two-thirds of Texas and ten counties 
in California. The total area released 
amounts to 1,610,931 square miles, 
leaving 163,486 square miles still under 
quarantine. 

The bureau still keeps at market 
centers and in the field in all the prin- 
cipal sheep raising states a force of 
employes who are continually occu- 
pied in inspecting and supervising the 
dipping of sheep for scabies. Although 
the disease now exists to only a limited 
degree, it is so highly contagious that 
its complete elimination can be accom- 
plished only by constant vigilance and 
by the closest possible co-operation be- 
tween bureau employes inspecting 
sheep at market centers with those as- 
signed to field duties and with state of- 
ficials, in promptly eradicating the dis- 
ease from the limited localities where 
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it is found to exist: The active co-op- 
eration of sheep owners is also essen- 
tial if complete eradication is to be ac- 
complished. The disease reappeared 
last year in Montana and Nevada, 
states in which it had not existed for 
several years. These outbreaks, which 
were traced to shipments into those 
states, are being rapidly brought un- 
der control. Recently an extensive out- 
break occurred in Idaho, and prompt 
measures are being taken to combat it. 

Some figures for the past fiscal year 
will serve to show the magnitude of 
this work. The bureau’s employes 
made 18,645,071 inspections of sheep 
in the field, and 5,539,919 sheep were 
dipped. In addition 19,368,277 inspec- 


Please do not forget that dues to 
the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation are due in January of 
each year. They amount to but 
$5.00, which includes one year’s 
subscription to the Natinoal Wool 
Grower. I urge every sheepman 


to join the association. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 





tions were made and 973,272 sheep 
were dipped at market centers. Thus 
there were in all 38,013,348 inspections 
and 6,513,191 dippings during the year. 

External and Internal Parasites. 

Next to scab mites the most injur- 
ious external parasite of sheep, all 
things considered, is the blood-sucking 
insect commonly known as the sheep 
tick, a pest with which sheep raisers 
in practically all parts of the world 
have had more or less experience. It 
is particularly liable to prove a serious 
pest among close-herded range flocks, 
and the northern two-thirds of the 
range country of the United States ap- 
pears to be the most heavily infested 
at the present time. As a result of 
extensive experiments by the bureau 
and other agencies it has been found 
that the only practicable way of con- 
trolling the pest under ordinary condi- 
tions is by dipping the sheep. The 
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number of ticks may be greatly re- 
duced by a single dipping, but for any- 
thing like complete eradication two 
dippings are necessary, 24 to 28 days 
apart. 


The lime-sulphur dip which is very 
effective against scab is not a satis- 
factory remedy against sheep ticks. A 
home-made dip consisting essentially 
of a mixture of lime-sulphur dip and 
arsenical dip has proved very efficaci- 
ous, but its poisonous nature necessi- 
tates unusual care in dipping, so that 
for general use the choice in dips is 
limited to the ready-prepared coal-tar 
dips and nicotin dips. A Farmers’ Bul- 
letin giving full information concern- 
ing the sheep tick and methods of erad- 
ication has been issued. 


Sheep are especially subject to the 
ravages of internal parasites of many 
kinds, and the large economic import- 
ance of these parasites has led the bu- 
reau to give considerable attention to 
them. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of their life history and habits is very 
incomplete, hence progress toward a 
solution of the practical problems of 
control and eradication has been low. 
For example, in the case of one of the 
commonest internal parasites of sheep 
in the Western. United States, the 
fringed tapeworm which lives in the 
liver, careful and extensive study and 
experiment have thus far failed to 
show where and how sheep acquire the 
parasite, consequently we are unable 
to suggest means by which infection 
may be avoided, nor has a satisfactory 
medicinal treatment been found. The 
same is true of other tapeworms. On 
the other hand we know definitely how 
to control liver flukes, the parasites 
which cause liver rot, because we know 
that they are spread through the me- 
dium of certain kinds of snails. By 
avoiding wet, swampy, low-lying pas- 
ture land, or by draining it so that the 
conditions necessary to the life of the 
snails are removed, sheep can be kept 
free from liver flukes. We have learned 
also that tapeworm cysts frequently 
found by our meat inspectors in the 
flesh of sheep from the Western 
United States, the presence of which 


(Continued on Page 35.) 
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The Stewart Little Wonder 
SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE 


HE illustration here shows our Stewart Little Wonder 2- 

Horse Power Engine fitted for shearing sheep. This outfit 
has been on the market for ten years, and these machines are in 
use in Australia, New Zealand, The Argentine, Brazil, England, 
and other wool-producing countries, as well as in the United 
States. 


For the man who has from 500 to 2,000 sheep to shear, 
nothing could be more practical or handy for the shearing. With 
it two men can shear from 200 to 400 sheep a day. 








One of the shears, or both, may be used, and either can be 
thrown in or out of gear by a simple 
stroke of the hand. 











When shearing is over, the shearing 
equipment can be taken off and the en- 
gine is ready to do any other work that 
a 2-horse power engine can do. 


BEARING 








Stewart Enclosed Gear 
Ball i Bearing Shearing Machine No. 9 


Weight, boxed, 50 pounds. 








This is our latest and greatest hand-operated sheep shearing machine. Stewart 
shearing machines have always stood first, but no machine that we have ever been 
able to offer approaches this in perfection of mechanism, ease of operation and per- 
fect shearing results. Twenty years of experience and the most thoroughly equipped 
factory in the world have gone to produce this machine. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent in experimental work under the direction of the ablest and most skillful 
workmen. We have never hesitated at any expense if it promised success and we 
are glad to offer this new machine as the masterpiece of all our efforts—the cul- 
mination of twenty years of inventive and studious labor. 





Write to Nearest Branch For Prices and Catalogues 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., Chicago, Illinois 





BRANCH OFFICES 


MONTANA BRANCH ge ~~ age ne o ——. ee 
icago Flexible Shaft Co. ames Stagg, anager, 
, ‘ek aatnrabeme aaa west South West Temple St. . Metropolitan Building, 
> ngs, . 


ae cant Lake City, Utah. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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STEW ART 
Sheep Shearing Machines 


For Flocks Of All Sizes 








Do 
“YOUR BIT” 


for your country and get 
all the wool possible. 


Shearing by machines  ¥ 
will probably secure at | 
least one pound more 
wool for every sheep 
you shear. Figure the 
saving for yourself. 


Write to the nearest 
branch for new catalogue 
and booklet on 


Construction 
of 
She aring She ds Showing wool secured by Stew- 


art Machine after the sheep 
was hand shorn 








¥ 
~ 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BRANCH OFFICES 


MONTANA BRANCH UTAH BRANCH 


W. H. Sparr, Manager, Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., James Stagg, Manager, 
Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. 224 South West Temple. St., Metropolitan Building, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


NEW MEXICO BRANCH 
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F. S. KING BROS. CO., \wuM 


WYOMING 





Breeders of Rambouillet 
and Gorriedale Sheep 


Offerings for Season of 
1918 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Flock Headers and Range 
Rams---Car lots or single. 





CORRIEDALES 


1,000 Head of Half and 
Three-Quarter Bred Year- 
ling Corriedale Rams for 


1918. 
Pair of Ram Lambs 1st and 2nd at lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin State Fairs. Bred and owned by F. S. King Bros. Co. 
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Te ee 


Revistered Hampshire and Cotswold Ewes 


I offer forsale in Jan- 
uary and February 
400 Registered Cots- 
wold Ewes, ranging 
from 1 to 4 years 
old, and 700 Regis- 
tered Cotswold Ewe 
Lambs. We alsoof- 
fer 100 Registered 
Hampshire Ewe 
Lambs. 


J. R. Allen 


Draper, Utah 
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A NEW SELLING SYSTEM 





Late last year, the British govern- 
ment released to the United States 
45,000 bales of Australian wool with 
the understanding that the wool was to 
be shipped to Boston and sold at public 
auction under the direction of British 
wool officials. Two of these auctions 
have now been held in Boston and they 
went off in the same satisfactory way 
that so long characterized the 
tions of Sydney and London. 


auc- 


For very many years, wool growers 
of this country have hoped for the day 
when their wool might be sold under 
an auction system somewhat similar 
to that prevailing in other parts of the 
world. While wool auctions in this 
country might not be attended by the 
same happy results that have followed 
auctions abroad, because we are not a 
wool-exporting country, yet the estab- 
lishment of such auctions. might prove 
better than any system of selling wool 
that we have yet had. It is just pos- 
sible that these miniature wool auc- 
tions in Boston may ultimately revolu- 
tionize the wool-selling system of our 
country. The United States is the larg- 
est wool-consuming country in the 
world, and we have the best market 
for wool in the world. As our domes- 
tic clip declines in volume more and 
more of our wool will have to be im- 
ported and imported wools under free 
trade, are apt to bring with them 
sooner or later their own selling sys- 
tem. It is not too much to expect that 
foreign wool brokers will ship their 
wools here to be sold instead of sell- 
ing in the country of production, and 
if this happens, the foreign brokers ‘will 
ultimately open offices in this country 
for the purpose of handling these for- 


‘eign wools. Foreign wool brokers are 
strictly commission brokers, and do 
not speculate in wool. When these 
brokers establish this in this country, 
the American wool grower will forth- 
with consign his wools to them. 


If we can once establish in this 


‘country a straight commission system 


of selling wool, our wool troubles will 
have been solved. By a straight com- 
mission system, we refer to wool brok- 
ers who will represent the wool grower 
in the sale of his wool and chargeacom- 
mission therefore, but such broker can- 
not buy a pound of wool, he must act 
only as selling agent for the grower. Our 


! system of marketing lambs, we believe 


to be the best in the world, and it is so 
because the commission man repre- 
sents the producer; he has nothing of 
his own to sell, and his business can 
only be maintained by obtaining the 
highest possible price for the produc- 
er’s product. When the livestock com- 
mission broker sells a car of lambs for 
the top of the market, he generally 
spends a great deal more than he got 
out of the lambs advertising this fact 
to the producers. His ability to get 
more money for your lambs than some 
other broker is his stock in trade. But 
with the present day wool dealer, it 
is different. They are buying wool 
from the grower at the bottom price 
and selling it to the manufacturer at 
the top price. Their interest is best 
conserved by concealing from the man- 
ufacturer the price they paid the pro- 
ducer for the wool, and by concealing 
from the wool grower, the price which 
the manufacturer paid them. Hence 
you do not see big advertisements from 
our wool dealers setting forth the fact 
that So-and-So’s wool sold for the top 
price, for it is not to the interest of 
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the dealer to give any information to 
anyone regarding the price of wool. 
The wool grower should not censure 
the wool dealer, for this practice is 
perfectly legitimate,—to buy wool, by 
fair means, as low as possible and sell 
as high as possible. We do not blame 
the wool dealers for establishing this 
system and maintaining it, but we do 
blame the wool grower for permitting 
the dealer to maintain a system which 
is detrimental to his own interests. 

The evils of our present wool mar- 
keting system will never be corrected 
until the wool grower takes matters 
into his own hands and decides to stop 
speculating in his own wool. What we 
want in this country is straight wool 
commission firms; firms which will 
simply confine their business to the 
sale of wool for the wool grower. 
This is the way our lambs are handled 
and we have no complaint against our 
livestock commission merchant or our 
system of selling lambs. All we ask 
is the privilege of selling wool on the 
same basis. 





ENTRIES CLOSED 

On another page of this paper will be 
found entries for. the Third Annual 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. These entries as 
here published are practically com- 
plete. All of the entries have been 
closed except the Hampshires and they 
will be closed next month. In addi- 
tion to such entries as are here 
listed, we have promised to accept an 
entry from Robert Taylor and one 
from Professor Miller, but otherwise 
the entries as published, we believe, 
will stand until the Ram Sale. 

We give this notice this early so that 
those who had intended to enter rams, 
and failed to do so, will have the in- 
formation that the time is passed for 
making such entry. 





SHOULD REGISTER LAMBS 





At no period in the history of the 
American Sheep Industry has the reg- 
istered sheep enjoyed as good prices 
as prevailed in 1917, and are likely to 
prevail in 1918. This is due to the fact 
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that breeders of Commercial sheep are 
making strenuous efforts to improve 
their flocks by using the best sires ob- 
tainable and are willing to pay re- 
munerative prices for them. To enjoy 
the full benefits of this situation, the 
man who is breeding registered sheep 
should register every worthy lamb 
that is dropped. The registration fee 
is very small, but it increases the value 
of the sheep out of all proportion to 
its cost. It is a noticeable fact that 
registration increases the price of rams 
at the Salt Lake City sale from $15 to 
$50 per head. At this sale in the fu- 
ture, all stud sheep must be actually 
registered and we do not believe that 
it will be long until the same provision 
will be. applied to all range rams with 
the possible exception of the Ram- 
bouillet. 

Our advice to everyone who owns a 
sheep that is entitled to registration is 
to have it registered. Of course, we 
would not advise the registration of 
inferior sheep for the papers do not 
make it any better, but it will pay 
handsomely to register every sheep 
that is worthy of that distinction. 





THE WOOL SITUATION 





At present, no disposition is being 
shown by wool buyers to contract this 
year’s wool. At this time last year, 
much of the clip had been contracted. 
But conditions in the wool market are 
different this year. Last year the 
market was advancing and it was a 
good speculation to buy and hold. This 
year, the wool market is stationery, 
that is the level of prices in Boston is 
about the same today as it was.90 days 
ago. If wool is not going to advance 
further, there is no object in buying it 
early. Also this year wool growers 


know about what their wool is worth 


and there is not much chance of buy- 
ing wool below the market. These con- 
ditions seem to indicate that contract- 
ing will not be extensively indulged in 
this year, and we hope this turns out to 
be the case. Of course, the wide vari- 
ation in shrinkage and grade of wool 
makes it impossible to predict the 
values with any accuracy. Suffice to 
say that on today’s market, wools are 
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worth on the range all the way from 
50 cents up to 71 cents. These figures 
would represent about the top and the 
bottom. The wool market has changed 
but little one way or the other for the 
past three months. The supply of 
wool in Boston on January 1 was about 
normal, for that time of year. There 
are many signs that seem to indicate 
that present prices will prevail for a 
long time in the future. 

We have been advised within the 
past few days by a prominent member 
of the Senate that in his judgment 
there was practically no possibility of 
the government attempting to fix the 
price of wool this season. 





THE NATIONAL 
WOOL WAREHOUSE 





For some time there have been ru- 
mors that the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company of Chi- 
cago was going to pay off its stock- 
holders and quit business. This was 
not because the warehouse was short 
of funds, or because it had failed as a 
selling agency, but simply because the 
wool growers sold their wool at home 
when wool was high, and easily sold, 
and sent it only to the warehouse when 
they could not sell it anywhere else. 
This resulted in the warehouse being 
full of wool some years, and having but 
little wool other years. Naturally, no 
institution could establish a permanent 
trade on any such basis, hence some of 
the officers of the warehouse proposed 
that they might as well quit business. 
Financially, the warehouse is as strong 
‘as any house in the American wool 
trade. It has access to as much money 
and its financial condition is as sound 
as any American institution. It could 
be closed up now or at any time in the 
past, and the stockholders receive a 
handsome dividend on their invest- 
ment. As a selling agency, the ware- 
house has been a pronounced success, 
for it could sell wool for its full mar- 
ket value and whatever that was, the 
grower receive the benefit of it. The 
growers who have consistently sent 
their wool to the warehouse year after 
year are the loudest in their praise of 
it. The grower who had stock in it but 
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sold his wool at home most of the time 
was the only one to condemn it and 
condemnation from such sources is of 
no value. 

Anyhow at the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention in Salt Lake City 
last month, the officers of the ware- 
house put the proposition straight up 
to the wool growers who held stock 
in it, asking: “Do you want the ware- 
house to close or continue in business? 
If you want it to continue, will you 
agree to send your wool to it in the fu- 
ture?” The result was that not five 
per cent of the stockholders who were 
present at the meeting and still in the 
sheep business wanted the warehouse 
to close, and what is more important 
still, they were so strongly in favor of 
continuing it, that it was decided that 
if any wool grower wanted the money 
for his stock, the other stockholders 
would very willingly raise it, and pay 
him off, but the warehouse must go 
on. The most important decision 
reached at this conference, however, 
was made by the stockholders them- 
selves. They agreed that in the fu- 
ture, they had no wool to sell. They 
would shear their sheep in an orderly 
manner, pack the wool carefully and 
send it to the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company to sell for 
them. If these stockholders carry out 
that determination, we venture the 
prediction that in a very short time, 


“the National Wool Warehouse and 


Storage Company will be handling 
more domestic wool than any firm in 
the American wool trade. 





LOSE MONEY IN FEED 





Billings, Mont., Feb....—Lee Si- 
monsen, one of the leading sheepmen 
of the state, upon his recent return 
from California, decided, rather than 
take the loss indicated by market quo- 
tations, to turn his lambs onto winter 
range and take a chance on the wool 
market. In consequence, he turned 
more than 50 carloads from the feed 
yards onto the range. Others, how- 
ever, have accepted their losses and 
marketed their lambs.—L. S. 
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(Continued from Page 28.) 


may require condemnation of the car- 
cass for food, are the result of eating 
grass and fodder which has been con- 
taminated by the feces of dogs harbor- 
ing a certain kind of tapeworm in their 
intestines. The dogs in turn acquire 
the tapeworm from eating infested 
mutton. The control of this parasite 
accordingly depends upon periodically 
treating the sheep dogs to rid them of 
tapeworms, preventing them from de- 
vouring dead sheep, and feeding them 
no mutton unless it has been cooked. 
The same precautions also prevent the 
spread of certain other parasites, such 
as the gid parasite, which are transmit- 
ted by dogs to sheep. 

Lung worms are often responsible 
for losses among sheep. The exact 
mode of infection has not been deter- 
mined, but it is quite evident that they 
are spread from sheep to. sheep 
through the medium of the pasture. 
We know also that wet pasture land, 
overstocking, close grazing, and con- 
tinuous use of the same pasture favor 
the spread of lung worms. Conversely, 
the frequent change of pasture, avoid- 
ance of wet, low-lying ground, and the 
utilization of cultivated fields for graz- 
ing as much as possible will reduce the 
losses from lung worms. The removal 
of an affected flock from pasture to 
dry yards or stables will often stop the 
losses from lung worms. 


Nodular worms, which are very pre- 
valent among sheep in the Eastern, 
Southern, and Middle Western states, 
apparently have not yet gained a foot- 
hold in the Rocky Mountain agd Pa- 
cific Coast regions. Like many other 
internal parasites, the nodular worm is 
not affected by medicinal treatment. 
We have found that frequent change of 
pasture, avoidance of wet, low-lying 
ground, and utilization of cultivated 
fields for grazing are valuable means 
of preventing serious infection with 
this parasite. The so-called bare-lot 
method of raising lambs devised by 
Dalrymple of Louisiana is almost com- 
pletely effective in preventing infec- 
tion. 

One of the most serious pests with 
which the sheep raiser has to contend 
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is the notorious stomach worm, a par- 
asite fortunately which does not do 
much damage in the semiarid range 
country, where the lack of moisture 
and the constant movement of a flock 
away from the areas over which it has 
been grazing are conditions unfavor- 
able to this parasite. On the other 
hand, as in the case of other parasites 
already mentioned, in the farming dis- 
tricts of the East, South, and Middle 
West, the close grazing, more or less 
continuous use of the same pasture, 
and the moist climate are conditions 

















H. C Wood, Spencer, Idaho 


Executive Committeeman 


which are highly favorable to the prop- 
agation of the stomach worm, and un- 
der these conditions this parasite has 
often proved a veritable scourge. For 
many years the stomach worm has 
been under investigation by the bu- 
reau. Highly important facts have 
been discovered, and we are beginning 
to learn how some of these facts may 
be applied in practice. Three years 
ago we obtained the use of a farm of 
160 acres near the District of Colum- 
bia which since that time has been de- 
voted exclusively to a study of the 
problem of controlling this and similar 
parasites. Experience has led us to 
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abandon for the present the idea of at- 
tempting the absolute eradication of 
stomach worms. The nature of these 
parasites is such that it has been found 
impracticable to rear lambs from in- 
fested ewes without a certain degree 
of infection of the lambs. Consequent- 
ly the problem has resolved itself into 
one of reducing the number of the par- 
asites as far as possible, so that they 
may not be numerous enough to do 
any material damage. For the pres- 
ent occasion it is sufficient to say that 
our experiments are now being di- 
rected along lines combining medicinal 
treatment and changes of pasture, util- 
izing fields planted with various for- 
age crops. Last year by this means 
we carried the flock through the sum- 
mer without material injury from 
stomach worms or other internal par- 
asites, whereas other lambs kept with 
their mothers on one pasture nearly all 
died from parasitic infestation during 
the summer. 
A Duty and An Opportunity. 

Two of the greatest needs of the 
world today are food and clothing. 
These things are vital to our country 
and its allies in ‘prosecuting the war. 
The sheep industry supplies both of 
them, in the form of wool and meat. 
Here we face a great duty and a great 
opportunity. Duty to our country de- 
mands that we put forth unselfishly 
every energy to produce the things 
that are necessary to our national life. 
Fortunately, in the case of the sheep 
business, there is also an opportunity 
at the same time to develop an im- 
portant national resource and build up 
a remunerative industry. 


The demand for wool and meat in 
excess of the supply seems sure to 
continue for a long time after the war. 
3efore the war began there was a 
world shortage of meat and this coun- 
try was not producing enough wool to 
supply its own needs. The war has de- 
pleted the stock of animals and cut 
down production in several countries, 
while at the same time causing an en- 
ormously increased demand for wool 
and meat. After peace is restored it 
will take a long time to restock a 
hungry and threadbare world and build 
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up the animal industries to the point 
where normal needs can be filled.: 


This is clearly a good time for those 
already in the sheep business to en- 
large and improve their operations and 
for new people to take up sheep rais- 
ing. There is not such opportunity 
for expansion on the range as on the 
farm; yet there is room for improve- 
ment in the range sheep business, by 
using more wisely the available graz- 
ing lands, by growing better sheep, by 
overcoming losses from disease, para- 
sites, poisonous plants, and exposure, 
by more efficient management wher- 
ever possible, and by a national policy 
that will foster and build up this nec- 
essary industry. 


It is the farms of the country, how- 
ever, that offer opportunity for great- 
est increase. The value of livestock on 
the farm is coming to be more and 
more realized. The Department of 
Agriculture is advocating the keeping 
of animals on every farm where prac- 
ticable, as a fundamental measure of 
good farming. Many farms that should 
carry livestock are without it, and in 
the East there is much unused land 
that is well suited for certain forms of 
stock raising. Sheep are much less 
generally grown on farms than they 
should be, though they have decided 
advantages over other animals under 
some conditions. They are a quick 
source of income, produced mainly 
from pasture, forage crops, or rough- 
ages, and with relatively little labor. 
Many farmers would find it to their ad- 
vantage to specialize in sheep, and in 
very many other cases sheep raising 
should form a part of a system of 
mixed farming. 

Among the opportunities for the ex- 
tension of sheep growing may be men- 
tioned the so-called abandoned farms 
of New England, large areas of moun- 
tain land in the eastern part of the 
country, the cutover timber lands of 
the Gulf Coast, the North, and the 
Northwest, and the irrigated farms of 
the West. 


In most sections the greatest draw- 
backs to raising sheep on farms are 
parasites and dogs. With greater 
knowledge and care the damage by 
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parasites may be minimized. State leg- 
islation and public sentiment should be 
invoked to abate the vagrant dog nui- 
sance. 

The prospects are bright for placing 
the sheep industry on a better basis 
than it has ever known, with benefit to 
agriculture, the country generally, and 
the world at large, and with profit to 
the sheep raiser. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry may be relied upon to 
continue its part in meeting the prob- 
lems of breeding, husbandry, and flock 
management, and in protecting and im- 
proving the health of the flock. 





URGING LAMB CONSUMPTION 





J. P. Cotton, in charge of the meat 
division of the United States Food 
Control Bureau, spoke at the National 
Wool Growers Convention on the meat 
situation. While attending this con- 
vention an informal meeting was held 
so that lamb feeders as well as breed- 
ers might talk the situation over with 
Mr. Cotton. The feeders explained 
that under the restricted consumption 
of lamb they were suffering heavy 
losses by lack of market for their 
lambs. The whole matter of market- 
ing lambs was discussed with Mr. Cot- 
ton, so that the situation is now well 
understood. We feel that good will 
result from this meeting and that in 
the future mistakes that were made in 
the past will be avoided. 





IDAHO SHEEP STEALING 





On January 22 one G. W. Allen ar- 


rived at North Platte, Nebraska, with , 


2,400 breeding ewes that had been 
loaded at Winnemucca, Nevada. From 
there he wired a South Omaha com- 
mission firm as to the probability of 
their being able to dispose of the ewes 
for him. Later the ewes were shipped 
to South Omaha to be sold. Mr. Allen, 
in charge of them gave instructions as 
to the selling and disposition of the 
proceeds. As Mr. Allen advised his 
commission firm that he did business 
with the First National Bank of Win- 
emucca, Nevada, they wired that bank 
asking if they had any claim on the 
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ewes and if they considered it safe to 
dispose of the money as Mr. Allen di- 
rected. The bank. replied favorably and 
$250 was advanced to Allen pending 
the sale of the ewes. The same day 
the commission firm received a wire 
from W. H. Gess of Nampa, Idaho, 
advising that a band of his ewes had 
been stolen. A description of the 
ewes was wired to Mr. Gess and as 
they answered his description the com- 
mission firm was wired to hold the 
ewes and Allen. On arrest Allen 
claimed that the ewes belonged to a 
man by the name of Brown and Brown 
was located in Omaha and placed un- 
der arrest. On arrest Brown was 
found to be one Charles Bown, an old 
time sheepman in Idaho. Investiga- 
tion shows that Allen’s real name is 
Wheat and he hails from Texas. Bown 
and Allen were taken by the sheriff 
back to Malheur County, Oregon, from 
which point the sheep were stolen 
about a month ago. Mr. Gess, the 
owner of the ewes, made a demand on 
the commission firm for them and 
they were shipped back to eastern 
Oregon. 





BUYS RANCH 





E. O. Selway, president of the Sel- 
way Sheep Company, has purchased 
the Woodard ranch, adjoining his home 
property. The consideration was $20,- 
000. The ranch, which is ranged among 
the best hay properties in Beaverhead 
County, Montana, will have a material 
effect in making the Selway property 
one of the best equipped in Montana.— 
L, &, 





PRICES FIXED BY GOVERNMENT 





On July 30 last the Boston Wool 
Trade offered the government such 
wools as they had on hand at that 
date. The government accepted this 
offer and appointed a committee to 
take over such wools as it wanted and 
fixed the basis of prices for July 30. 
We understand that the quantity of 
wool purchased by the government 
was not large but the exact amount is 
not made public. Growers should un- 
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derstand that these prices are those 
paid by the government for the wool it 
purchased last July and have no rela- 
tion to present prices. The prices fol- 
low: 


Ohio and Similar. 





Scoured Basis 














Half Blood Staple $1.68 
Half Blood Clothing. 1.60 1.62 
Three-eighths Staple ncecccceccceccecseosessssee ~ Lae 
Three-eighths ClotWimg nnccecccccoorsscee 1.42 
Quarter BlOOd Staple ccecccccscsscoesenseneee 1.32 
Quarter Blood Clothing. 1.30 
Low Quarter Blood 1.17 
Common and Braid 1.07 





Missouri, Indiana, Illinois and Similar. 

















Choice Average 
Half Blood Stapleni.eeecccccessesne $1.63 $1.60 
Half Blood Clothing............ nie Se 1.57 
Three-eighths Staple .................. 1.40 1.37 
Three-eighths Clothing ........... 1.37 1.34 
Quarter Blood Staple...............1.28 1.26 
Quarter Blood Clothing......... ~ 226 1.24 
Territory Valuations. 
Choice Aver. Inf’r 
Half Blood Staple...................$1.68 $1.63 $1.60 
Half Blood Clothing.............. 1.60-1.62 1.58 1.53 
High %ths Staple 56-58’s 1.45 1.42 1.40 
High %ths Clothing 56-58’s 1.42 1.39 1.37 
Three-eighths Staple 56’s 1.40 1.37 1.35 
Sths Clothing 5678. 1.37 1.34 1.32 
Low %ths Staple 50-56’s... 1.35 1.32 1.30 
Low %ths Clothing 50-56’s 1.32 1.29 1.27 
High %4-blood Staple 
I ccs sissies . 1.32 1.29 1.27 
High %-blood Clothing 
48-50’s 1.30 1.27 1.25 
%-blood Staple 46-48’s....... 1.28 1.26 1.24 
%4-blood Clothing 46-48’s.. 1.26 1.24 1.22 
Low %4-blood Staple 44’s 1.17 115 1.13 
Common and Braid 40’s.. 1.07 1.05 1.03 
Texas. 

Good eight months - 1.55 1.50 1.45 
Short eight months... 1.50 1.45 1.40 
California. 

Hight months ........ 1.50 1.45 1.40 








TELEGRAPHIC WEATHER 
REPORTS FROM THE 
LIVESTOCK RANGES 





The wool growers of the West, and 
their friends the cattlemen, are receiv- 
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ing an important special service from 
the U. S. Weather Bureau in the pub- 
lication of weekly telegraphic reports 
on the weather conditions on the 
ranges, which are distributed free to 
all persons interested. 

The service was originally started in 
1914 at Amarillo, Texas, the reports 
covering the Texas southwest, which is 
chiefly a cattle country. In 1916 an 
additional area was covered by reports 
collected at Roswell, New Mexico; and 
beginning in 1917 Arizona was cov- 
ered by reports collected and published 
at Phoenix. 

These services have proven very 
valuable, having enabled those inter- 
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ested to anticipate livestock movement 
to markets, and also enabled owners to 
transfer stock from droughty to fresh 
ranges shown on the reports, and to 
get feed to the animals that could not 
be moved. 


A similar service has been inaugu- 
rated at Salt Lake City, Utah, covering 
Utah and portions of adjacent states, 
and including both the winter and the 
summer ranges. The reports will fol- 
low the livestock from the winter to 
the summer ranges, new stations being 
secured as far as possible, where neces- 
sary to properly represent summer 
range conditions, at the close of the 
season on the winter ranges. 
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These reports, which include the 

week’s highest and lowest tempera- 
ture, total precipitation and snowfall, 
depth of snow on the ground and on 
the surrounding ranges, and a brief 
statement as to livestock and range 
conditions, will enable the sheepman to 
hold his flocks on the winter range, or 
otherwise care for them at feeding 
grounds en route, until the snow cover 
leaves the region about his shearing 
corrals, and his lambing grounds, and 
until his summer range ground for the 
ewes and lambs is fairly dry. 
In the autumn the reports will enable 
him to keep in touch with his fall and 
winter range, and to transfer his flocks 
by the most appropriate routes and at 
the most practicable time, often enabl- 
ing him to find intermediate range 
pending the coming of the snow on the 
range he has selected. The winter re- 
port, showing him the amount of snow 
on the range, will enable him to ar- 
range his feeding and the movement of 
his bands, as necessitated by feed and 
moisture conditions, and to arrange for 
the movement at the most appropriate 
time in the spring. 

The Chief of the Weather Bureau 
has offered to consider the extension of 
this service to other districts where 
important livestock interests are con- 
cerned, and he desires especially that 
the existing service be available to 
every one concerned with the products 
of the open range, especially the owner 
of the stock. 


Application for these reports or this 
service, which is to be continuous, 
weekly, throughout the year, should 
be addressed to the Weather Bureau 
offices at Salt Lake City, Utah; Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; Amarillo, Texas, or Ros- 
well, New Mexico, or to the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, in Washington, 
DD. &. 


Owing to the importance of con- 
serving the meat and wool supply of 
the country at this time, every-mutton 
or beef producer whose animals are at 
the mercy of the weather at any time 
of the year is urged to read these re- 
ports and do his bit by taking advan- 
tage of the information whenever pos- 
sible. J. CECIL ALTER. 
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A TELEGRAM 





Senator Geo. E. Chamberlain, Chair- 
man Military Affairs Commission, 
U. S. Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Analysis of facts underlying whole 
wool situation discloses that there is 
no occasion for the present scare about 
wool shortage. If properly used and 
mobilized there has been since April 
and is now abundant wool in this 
country for every Army use and no 
necessity for clothing our soldiers in 
shoddy and cotton mixtures. Our 
Army should have the warmest, most 
durable and best cloth only and such 
cloth assuredly is not a shoddy mix- 
ture. We make no charges as to sin- 
cerity of purpose, but we make the 
statement that the inevitable result of 
using thirty per cent shoddy in manu- 
facture of army cloth will result in 
first bringing the price of shoddy com- 
paratively as high as wool; second, will 
produce an inferior cloth; third, will 
give virtual monopoly to the base sort- 
ing plant of shoddy for Army use; 
fourth, will effect an economic loss and 
a lowering of efficiency costing the 
American people millions. 

Fifty-six pounds of scoured wool per 
man is the maximum estimate made by 
authorities as necessary for our sol- 
diers for initial equipment and neces- 
sary renewals for one year. This ap- 
proximates one hundred million pounds 
quarter-blood three-eighths and low 
half-blood wool in grease for one mil- 
lion men. 

The Bureau of Markets reports that 
on September 30th last there were the 
following stock of grease wool in 
round numbers on hand for this coun- 
try: With dealers and manufacturers, 
388 million pounds grease and 64 mil- 
lion scoured equal to 129 million 


pounds grease wools, pulled wools 24 


million pounds making total of 542 
million pounds grease wool. From this 
total take about 39 million and there 
remains 503 million pounds clothing 
wools actually on hand. To this total 
we add 25 millions in growers’ hands 
or not accounted for and 75 millions 
Australasian released by England. 
American wool clip for nineteen eigh- 
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teen 275 million and estimated imports 
from South America and Africa 350 
millions making an additional 625 mil- 
lion pounds in sight or grand total of 
one billion one hundred and twenty- 
eight million pounds, probably suf- 
ficient for two years American con- 
sumption including Army  require- 
ments. Why should American soldiers 
wear shoddy? 


On these facts we predicate the 
statement there is no shortage of wool 
for Army use. Any lack of proper and 
sufficient Army clothing today has re- 
sulted from improper administration 
whether caused by departmental red 
tape, haggling over terms, lack of leg- 
islation conferring necessary powers, 
niggers in the woodpile or sheer inef- 
ficiency of those responsible and not 
from unavailable wool supplies. 

The War Trade Board on December 
20th made the following announce- 
ment: “The wool supply in the country 
is known to be ample for present needs 
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and for a sufficient period in advance 
to remove any reasonable apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate available sup- 
ply.” This statement supplementing 
the Bureau of Markets report should 
set at rest the hysterical and un- 
founded wool scare and encourage the 
proper authorities to eliminate the use 
of shoddy and properly clothe our sol- 
diers. Let the civilian population use 
the shoddy protecting him by legisla- 
tion, making compulsory the marking 
or branding of shoddy cloth and goods 
so as to define the amount of shoddy 
used in such articles. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 





Still another big deal in sheep and 
ranch property is reported from Mel- 
rose, Montana. A. Beardslee of Great 
Falls having taken over the Kennedy 
ranch and 5,000 sheep at a considera- 
tion of $115,000. 





Deposits 


WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital ° ‘ ‘. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$ 300,000.00 
358,487.63 
- 6,265,191.60 

















Address— 
SHEARS 47 POUNDS 


**Moeruki Chief” 
Sire of Moeruki King 
Which heads our flock 





LINCOLNS pe 


We breed only the Heavy Shear- 
ing Lincolns for the range. 


If you want one, or one hundred, 
range rams, bred right, write us. 


If you want a ‘‘Lincoln’’ shep- 
herd dog, which is a worker by here- 
dity, write us. 


Lincoln Farms 
Plateau City, Colo. 





**FEELEY’”’ 
The $1000.00 Herder 
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Free Booklet 


on Cloverland will be mail- 
ed upon request. Grazing 
conditions explained in full. 
Specific questions answer- 
ed honestly. Write Mar- 
quette, Mich., office. 
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AAANCTARONAAATA A 


CLOVERLAND 





Western Office 


This Bureau has establish- 
ed an office at 405 Conti- 
nental Bank Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Charles 
R. Hutcheson is in charge. 
See him personally. 











[Cloverland is the 15 Counties of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan] 


Grazing Lands 


Offered at Introductory Prices and Terms 





WESTERN OFFICE! 


This Bureau, realizing that Western ranges are 
crowded and that some grazers may seek new 
homes, has established an office at 405 Continental 
National Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Charles R. Hutcheson is in charge. He can and will 
give full information regarding Cloverland grazing 
conditions, offers, etc. 


FLAT FACTS! 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau is a 
semi-public organization which operates without 
financial gain. It is backed by the fifteen counties 
of Cloverland. 

The Bureau has investigated the grazing busi- 
ness here and has found that it is very successful. 

The Bureau wanted to be absolutely positive 
that it was right in backing grazing propaganda so 
it had Frank J. Hagenbarth, President of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, look over the 
country from a grazer’s standpoint. Mr. Hagen- 
barth is the best authority in the world on grazing 
conditions. This was his decision: 


“CLOVERLAND IS THE BEST LIVE- 
STOCK AND DAIRYING COUNTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES IF NOT IN THE WORLD. 
YOU CAN CARE FOR 8,000,000 SHEEP AND 
1,000,000 HEAD OF CATTLE.” 


The Bureau then conferred with the large land 
owners and got them to make great concessions 
in prices and terms on large tracts of land. Prac- 
tical grazers can use lands free of charge for two 
years, pay the taxes during the third, pay the taxes 
and a rental charge based on six per cent of the 
purchase price during the fourth and fifth year. 
There are no strings on this offer. It is legitimate 
but open only to those practical grazers who first 
come here. 

A booklet has just been issued by the Bureau 
which will be sent to any person writing for it. 





SEVEN SOLID SHOTS! 


1. Grazing is a SUCCESS in CLOVERLAND. 
It has been tried out for several years and pays big 
profits. 


2. Large grazing tracts from 1,000 to 50,000 
or more acres are set aside for practical grazing 
men. 


3. Great concessions in prices and terms to 
stimulate the industry will be made by land owners 
to practical grazers. 

4. Running rivers, sparkling springs or re- 
freshing lakes touch EVERY grazing tract. Rain- 
fall is abundant and droughts unknown. 

5. Grass and clover is abundant and every acre 
will handle from one to three sheep during the 
eight months of grazing season. This vast food 
supply is now wasted. 


6. Winter food is abundant, Cloverland ex- 
porting 130,000 tons of hay annually. Hay supply 
is near grazing tracts and much can be handled by 
teams. 


7. Cloverland is within one day of Chicago by 
rail thus insuring lower rates, less feeding and less 
loss in weight than is the case with Western ship- 
ments. 


FACTS—Cloverland lambs NOT finished with 
grain, averaging 82 pounds are sold at top prices on 
the Chicago market. The average increase for the 
last three years has been 92 per cent. 


MORAL—There are thousands of acres in 
Cloverland, covered with clover and grass which 
can be secured at low prices and good terms. The 
grazing business is a success, conditions are right 
and the people are willing to do everything possible 
to develop the industry. Isn’t Cloverland worth 
looking over? 











Questions will be answered and full information 
given to practical grazers who are interested. 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


57 Bacon Block Marquette, Michigan 
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The “Red Seal’ SHEEP TENT 


One of these wonderful portable canvas sheds will cost you less than FIVE CENTS per head per sea- 
son. CAN YOU BEAT IT? How many lambs could you have saved last season with one of our tents? 











Fitted with adjustable ventilators in roof. Stakes and poles as shown in cuts, are included. Wall 2 ft. 6 in. high. Jump ropes ( or hold down ropes ) on each quarter and 
center pole. Each tent will hold about 2,000 head of sheep. Tent will weigh close to 500 Ibs., taking first class freight rate. Poles and stakes will weigh about 350 lbs., 
taking 3rd class freight rate. Two men can put up this tent jn twohours. Tent is HIP ROOF style, which is the best style for strong winds. Our factory is busy and raw 
materials are hard to obtain. THEREFORE, if you want YOUR TENT at the RIGHT TIME, ORDER NOW. 


Address The 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Company 


Exclusive Makers of ‘‘“RED SEAL TENTS” 1421 Larimer Street (Dept. K) Denver, Colo. 
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LEAVE YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


All orders will be filled in turn as received, and subject to stock on hand, for 


Full 4 ib. Jute Oversewed Wool Bags 


CELEBRATED 
Wortendyke Paper Fleece Twine in 1 and 4 Ply 


Provide against possible shortage and higher prices by booking orders now. 

















Branding Liquids and Sheep Dip 


Full Line of Sheepmen’s Supplies at Lowest Market Prices. 


THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY 


| Salt Lake City, Utah Pocatello, idaho 
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SALT LAKE STOCK SHOW 





The Second Annual Fat Stock Show 
at the Salt Lake City Union Stock 
Yards, is to be held during conference 
week next April, probably the 4th and 
5th. Definite date will be announced 
later. Local packing companies and 
business concerns here and in other 
cities in the intermountain region are 
offering individual prizes, and the as- 
sociation itself will give cash prizes 
amounting to’a Thousand Dollars or 
better for fat cattle, fat hogs and fat 
sheep as per the following classifica- 
tion: 

Individual Fat Cattle. 
Class Prizes 
1st 2nd 3rd 
1 Two-year-old steer, spayed or 
Martin Heifer, calved between 
Sept. 1, 1914 and Sept. 1, 1915..$25 $15 $10 
Yearling steer, spayed or Mar- 
tin Heifer, calved between 
Sept. 1, 1915 and Sept. 1, 1916.. 25 15 10 
Calf steer, spayed or Martin 
Heifer, calved between Sept. 1, 
1916 and Sept. 1, 1917... 25 15 10 
Champion steer, spayed or - 
Martin Heifer, competition lim- 
ted to First Prize Winners in 
above classes 25 
Carloads Fat Cattle. 
Carload, 15 head, fat steers or 
heifers, two years old or over.. 50 30 20 
Carload, 15 head, fat steers or 
heifers, one year old and under 
CWO... 5 30 20 
Champion carload fat steers or 
heifers, competition limited to 
First Prize Winners in above 
classes 50 
Carloads Fat Swine. 
Carload, 25 head, heavy hogs, 
each weighing 260 pounds and 
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under 300 pounds 30 20 10 
2 Carload, 25 head, packers’ 
hogs, each weighing 220 


pounds and under 240 pounds... 30 20 10 

Carload, 25 head, bacon type, 

each weighing 175 pounds and 

under 200 pounds 30 20 10 

Champion Carload Swine, com- 

petition limited to First Prize 

Winners in above classes.............. 50 
Carloads Fat Sheep. 

Carload, 50 fat wethers, any 

GOR ian 30 20 10 

2 Carload, 50 fat lambs........ 50 30 20 

3 Carload, 50 fat ewes........ yee OO. BO. 40 


(JX) 
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- The complete premium list will be is- 
sued the latter part of this month and 
a copy will be sent you at your re- 
quest. Entry blanks are now ready 
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and if you are interested, and I am 
sure you will be, please write for some 
by first mail. 

The prize stock will be auctioned off 
to the highest bidder and many Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Denver and 
other Eastern packing companies’ buy- 
ers will be on the ground as well as 
local buyers. All things point to lively 
and keen competition among the buy- 
ers and the exhibitors are assured of 
good prices for their stock. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN STOCK 
SHOW ASSOCIATION. 
E. C. PARSONS, Gen’l Mgr. 





THE WOOL SUPPLY 





The United States Bureau of Mar- 
kets has just issued its summary of the 
supply of wood on hand in this coun- 
try on January 1, 1918. The total 
amount of grease wool is given at 328,- 
981,131 pounds, of which 31,341,510 
pounds are carpet wools. - Deducting 
this, we have left available 297,639,631 
of clothing wool. In addition to this 
there is on hand 57,761,030 pounds of 
scoured wool equal to 115,522,060 
pounds of grease wool. Then there are 
21,855,711 pounds of pulled wool. Add- 
ding all this together, we have a grand 
total wool supply on hand January 1, 
1918, of 435,016,402 pounds. This is 
fully a normal supply for this season 
of the year. The clip of 1918 will 
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H. L.. F‘inch 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
Woolgrower and Importer of Hamp- 


shire, Cotswold, Lincoln and Shrop- 
shire Stud Sheep. 





Am Now Booking 
Orders For 
1918 Importation 





Write me how many stud rams you 
will want. |! will put them down at 
Soda Springs, Idaho, for you, and if 
upon inspection you are not fully sat- 
isfied, you need not take the rams. 











Luincolns 


We Breed and Import 
Rams and Ewes of 
the Right Quality 


Write or Come to See Us. 


R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ontario, Can. 

















Rams 
for 


Sale 


A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt Lake City. 




















One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. M’y prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 





CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 


One on My Stud Ewes 
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HERDSMAN 


For Sheep and Cattle 


I want to employ an experienced 
Scotchman to handle Hampshire 
sheep and Shorthorn cattle, to fit the 
same for shows. Steady position. 
Good wages. 


WILL M. RHODES, 
Sheridan, Mont. 











This will be our most expensive year 


as we will have two offices to maintain. 








Hampshires 


AND 


Shropshires 


We are offering for 
summer and fall deliv- 
ery Hampshire and 
Shropshire yearling 
rams; also some young 
Hampshire ewes. 


All deliveries to be 
made in car lots or less 


f. o. b. Twin Falls. 


We have a few extra 
good stud Hampshire 
rams for sale. 


Brown Bros. 
Sheep Co. 


TWIN FALLS - IDAHO 
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yield 280,000,000 and the imports of 
1918 will amount to 350,000,000 pounds 


‘making the total supply of wool in 


sight for 1918 about one billion pounds 
or a little over. At the present time 
our mills are consuming about 55 mil- 
lion pounds of wool per month, which 
very probably represents their capac- 
ity. At this rate, our wool consumption 
will amount to 660,000,000 pounds in 
1918, thus leaving a balance on hand 
January 1, 1919, about equal to that 
on hand today. 





FROM NORTH CENTRAL OREGON 





I enclose check for $5.00 current 
year’s dues 

After a very dry summer, we have 
had an abundance of rain during the 
late fall and early winter, with remark- 
ably mild growing weather, giving us 
lots of grass. Have not had to feed 
any till the last day or two. Sheep in 
fine condition and lots of hay now to 
stand off anything in, the way of 
storms that may yet come. Prospects 
good for a fine clip of wool and a good 
increase of lambs. A few growers still 
have last year’s wool to dispose of, all 
now in Portland warehouses. 

Ranch help is getting to be a serious 
question. The first draft took a great 


. many of our best, and the second one 


seems likely to take 50 per cent of the 
remainder, as very few of them even 
ask for deferred classification, where 
they ought to be. A herder has from 
$30,000 to $40,000 worth of property 
under his care which will produce 
enough wool to clothes 1,000 to 1,500 
soldiers, beside the meat product. He 
is of more use to his country at his 
present job and less easily replaced 
than any county or municipal officer, 
custom house clerk, minister or many 
others that claim exemption. If some 
‘of these Eastern lawyers or wise city 
guys on the District Boards were to 
be out all day with a band of two thou- 
sand ewes on a stormy day in March 
they would come back at night (if ever 


they got to the corral) with amended 


ideas of a herder’s vocation and re- 
sponsibilities H.C. ROOPER, Oregon. 
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SCOURING WESTERN WOOLS 





During the past twelve months we 
have had no less than five different 
schemes presented to the National 
Wool Growers Association that looked 
to the scouring of Western wools in 
the Western country. Nearly all of 
these propositions were efforts to in- 
duce the wool grower to consign his 
wool to a scouring plant where it 
would be scoured on a commission, and 
then sold. The National Wool Grow- 
ers Association has refused to endorse 
any of these propositions, for, under 
existing conditions, it does not seem 
probable that a scouring plant could be 
successfully operated in the Western 
country. This idea of scouring wools 
in the West is not a new one, for very 
many efforts have been made to do this 
in years gone by. Scouring plants 
have been built at numerous Western 
points, and so far as we know none of 
them have been successful. We be- 
lieve at one time or another scouring 
plants have been established at Las 
Vegas, N. M.; Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Pendleton, Ore.; Echo, 
Ore; The Dalles, Ore., and other 
places. Our information is that only 
one of these Western plants is now 
running and it handles but a small 
quantity of wool each year. Naturally 
it may seem to the growers that the 
scouring of Western wool would save 
considerable freight in shipments to 
Boston. Such, however, is not the 
case. The rate on scoured wool is and 
ought to be considerably more than on 
grease wool. Grease wool is loaded to 
a minimum of 24,000 pounds per car, 
while it is rather difficult to get more 
than 8,000 pounds of scoured wool into 
a 36-foot car,—thus the rate on scoured 
wool must be considerably higher than 
on grease wool to return a revenue to 
the carrier. Then, in addition to the 
rate on scoured wool, you have the lo- 
cal rate on grease wool to the scouring 
plant. The combination of these two 
rates generally makes a rate on the 
scoured wool which amounts to as 
much as the rate on the grease wool, 
and this will always be the case. 

Aside from the rate, there is a sound 
fundamental objection to scouring 
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NEW MEXICO RANCH 
For Sale! 


I offer for sale in New Mexico a sheep 
ranch of 86,000 acres, Santa Fe Rail- 
road runs through the land as well as 
two rivers, 30,000 acres could be irri- 
gated. In a good locality for stock 
ranching. Price $2.50 per acre. For 
particulars apply to 


J. B. AMESTOY, 
Room 714 Grant Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Strychnine 


Sulphate or Alkaloid 


Write for Prices 


3 grain Strychnine, double pink cap- 
sules, same as furnished U. S. Biolog- 
re ay rape $1.50 per 100: $12.50 per 


HERBERT F. DUGAN 


1170 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





UTAH BOY 








This flock carries many prizes 
in the West. 


We are sold out for 1917. We 
desire to thank our patrons for 
their liberal support. Later 
we will announce our offering 
for 1918. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Phone 111. P. 0. Bex 219 











RAMBOUILLETS 

















America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet Ram for 
which I paid $1325.00 at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


I am breeding registered Rambouil- 
lets of the most select type. 


DELL PRATT, Moneta, Wyo. 


Sted Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





. 


Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of Bs 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and 

rams. WIHill sell in lots of one to a carioad. 
| to aa your careful inspection of 

oc 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 











Rambouillets 
and 


Hampshires 


A. A. WOOD & SONS 
Saline, Michigan 








roo « 





ZownceE 


We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 
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wool in the range country. Wool 
scouring has a great many different 
methods, and while one method of 
scouring would suit one mill, it would 
not suit another mill. In a way it may 
be said that the wool is scoured in a 
manner to suit the material that is to 
be made from it. Thus wool scoured 
for one mill or one kind of goods, 
would not be suitable for another mill 
or another kind of goods. Therefore, 
the mills, as a rule, scour their own 
wool. Another reason for this is that 
wool as a rule works better immedi- 
ately after scouring than it does if 
scoured and baled and shipped long dis- 
tances. One great objection to scour- 
ing wool away from the mill is the fact 
that it prevents a proper blending and 
sorting of the wool. After a mill gets 
its orders for its yarn or cloth it sorts 
the greasy wool; it sorts and blends 
the greasy wool in such a manner as 
to make up a line of wool that will 
produce the particular kind of goods 
desired. This can only be done with 








Stud Rams 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams 








ONE OF OUR 8TUD RAMS, 


We are breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1918—500 head for 
sale. We also breed Registered Shorthorn Cattle of the highest quality. 


QUEALY SHEEP CO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 
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' before making into fabrics. 
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grease wool, and therefore if the mill 
bought scoured wool it would be un- 
able to handle it in as efficient a man- 
ner as it would the grease wool. 


In an address the other day, we 
heard the representative of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. makes the statement 
that their mills used very little wool 
but what was blended before scouring. 
By blending we mean the mixing of 
wool from one district or one country 
with the wool of another district or 
another country. Before scouring its 
wool a mill might make up a blend 
consisting of a fleece from South 
Africa, a fleece from Australia, a fleece 
from South America, a fleece from 
Montana, a fleece from Oregon, and a 
fleece from Ohio. Then this would all 
be mixed together in the scouring. 
But where the wool is scoured first, 
blending cannot be very successfully 
managed. So if wool growers should 
scour their wool in the country it 
would prevent very many mills from 
making satisfactory use of it, or from 
getting out of it all there was in it. 


We have in this country two kinds 
of wool manufacturers, one known as 
worsted manufacturers, and the other 
as woolen manufacturers. The great 
bulk of our wool manufacturing indus- 
try consists of worsted, and this in- 
dustry as a rule uses the higher grades 
of wool and pays the higher prices. 
On the other hand the woolen industry 
uses what is known as clothing wool 
which growers now sells for much less 
than staple wools. The worsted in- 
dustry as a rule makes all wool goods 
while the woolen industry as a rule 
adulterates its goods with shoddy and 
cotton. The worsted industry buys up 
very little scoured wool, for, as above 
stated, they desire to blend it and sort 
it so as to suit their own needs before 
purchasing. But the woolen industry 
does buy some scoured wool which is 
often mixed with cotton and shoddy 
Naturally 
wool that is going to be used for this 
purpose represents generally the very 
inferior grades. 


On this point the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission pub- 
lished in 1912 sets forth the situation 
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as regards the purchase of scoured 
wool. It says: 

“While mills very generally in the 
United States scour their own wools, 
this practice is more common in the 
worsted than in the woolen mills. 
This is due both to the larger size and 
more specialized nature of the worsted 
mills and to the use of by-products and 
shoddy in addition to new wool by the 
woolen industry. Some of the small 
woolen mills making the lower grades 
of goods, purchase in the scoured con- 
dition such wool as they use for blend- 
ing with wool substitutes.” Thus from 
the report of the Tariff Board one 
would infer that the principal market 
for scoured wool comes from mills 
making inferior or adulterated goods, 
which mills, as a rule, purchase low 
priced wools. If the Tariff Board has 
stated the facts, and we believe it has, 
then the wool grower who scoured his 
wool on the range or in the West 
would be limiting his market to the 
very lowest grade of wool manufacture 
in this country. Another reason why 
mills would not buy scoured wool, even 
if they could use it, is that they can 
scour it cheaper than anybody else. 
The report of the Tariff Board shows 
that it costs the mill about 60 cents 
per hundred pounds to scour its wool. 
While the scouring mills of the coun- 
try charge, as a rule, from a cent to a 
cent and a half a pound for scouring. 
‘We have asked representatives of two 
scouring mills that are not now run- 
ning in the West, why their scouring 
plant closed down, and in each instance 
they have advised that it was because 
they could not sell the scoured wool, 
and we think this is a very good reason 
for closing the plants. 

For a long time the National Wool 
Warehouse & Storage Co. has scoured 
samples of wool out of many clips sent 
to them for storage and sale. This 
was done to determine the shrinkage 
of the wool. Naturally in handling 
several million pounds of grease wool 
a considerable amount of scoured wool 
would be accumulated in the course of 
a year. We recently asked a repre- 
sentative of the National Wool Ware- 
house whether they had made any 
money by scouring these wools, and 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 


Exposition, 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 

















RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


Will have a fine lot of large 
boned, smooth bodied, long fine 
staple fellows for 1918 trade. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















One of Our Yearlings 


Rambouillets American Merines 
WE offer a large number 


of extra choice Ram- 

bouillet range rams as well as 
single stud rams. 

We also offer American 
Merino rams in any sized lot. 

Our rams are all rugged 
and healthy and have always 
given good satisfaction. 

Everything sold for 1917 
except 20 stud rams. 


BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 























One of Our Ewes. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


Have sold all my Rams for 1917. 
I now have for sale 6 two-year- 
old and 4 yearling choice, home- 


raised, registered PERCHERON 
Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














I offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, large, smooth and heavy 
wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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we were advised that they had not. 
In fact, their records show that they 
had actually lost in the neighborhood 
of half a cent a pound on the scoured 
wool. 

If a scouring plant was to be es- 
tablished in the West we believe it 





Save More Lambs 


Inexperience brings the largest tax 
during the lambing season. Total per 
cent lambing rules will bring more 
dollars to you and more chops to the 
boys who are taking the kill out of 
Kaiser. Increase your production. 


Illustrated pocket size $1 per copy, 
postpaid. Address. 


Tom Boylan 


Rock River, Wyoming. 








SHEEP RANCH 
FOR SALE! 


Sheep ranch near Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. A large, well equipped and ex- 
cellently stocked property in going 
condition. A permanent and valuable 
proposition at attractive price. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 753, Helena, Montana. 








For Sale! 


4.300 ewes, coming two to five years 
old, bred to half-blood Cotswold rams, 
lamb in May. April 1 to 15 delivery. 
For further particulars apply to 


GEO. MILNE, 


Aznoe, Montana. 
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should be established by one of the 
large worsted mills of the East. Such 
a mill naturally buys large quantities 
of wool in the Western country, and if 
it desired it could grade these wools 
according to its own needs and scour 
them in the West. Such a venture 
might prove successful. We are sat- 
isfied, however, that the wool grower 
will find it unprofitable in the long run, 
to have his wool scoured in the range 
country, and for that reason we do not 
believe that a plant could be success- 
fully operated. 

Of course, it sounds rather catchy— 
to the wool grower, to say that by hav- 
ing his wool scoured, he can deter- 
mine exactly what the shrinkage is. 
We do not believe this is true, for if 
the grower consigned his wool to a 
scouring plant he would have to ac- 
cept the statement of that plant as to 
what the shrinkage actually was. 
Then the shrinkage might vary; the 
plant might scour the wool too clean 
or it might leave in ten per cent of the 
dirt. So we cannot see how scouring 
the wool enables the grower to tell any 
nearer what the value is,—unless, of 
course, he scoured it himself. 

Should there, be any wool grower 
who desires to try selling his wool 
scoured, the National Wool Warehouse 
& Storage Co. will scour it for him at 
just whatever it cost to do it. But, 
of course, the grower must have this 
done with the understanding that the 
Warehouse does not recommend scour- 
ing before attempting to sell the wool. 
In scouring wool the element of hu- 
man honesty play a very important 
part, so a commercial scouring plant to 
be patronized by wool growers must 
be in the hands of men of known in- 
tegrity. 





to four years old. 





Breeding Ewes For Sale 


One band two-year-old, medium wooled ewes. 
white faced ewes, two to four years old. One band Hampshire ewes, two 


These are all native ewes of southern Montana—large, well wooled and 
in fine condition. For particulars call on or address 


J. E. Morse, Dillon, Mont. 


One band half-blood 








-@1675, 
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THE OMAHA SHEEP MARKET 





Receipts of sheep and lambs at 
Omaha during January were approxi- 
mately 244,300 head, or nearly 40,000 
short of a year ago, but the impression 
in the trade is general that had feed- 
ers been able to secure stockcars when 
they wanted them the supply last 
month would have compared much 
more favorably with receipts for Janu- 
ary, 1917. In addition to facing rather 
severe losses on their feeding opera- 
tions, the shortage in shipping facili- 
ties has come to feeders as an added 
burden. 


In the main the market has shown a 
fairly healthy tone, with no very vio- 
lent fluctuation in prices from day to 
day. Demand from packers has been 
very good as a rule, but the discrimin- 
ation favor of light weight stock has 
been rather more pronounced this sea- 
son than usual. Compared with clos- 
ing prices for December both sheep 
and lambs have shown considerable ad- 
vance, lambs about 50c and aged stock 
fully $1.00. Eastern demand for mut- 
ton has been most mercurial, and it is 
generally understood that with any- 
thing like excessive offerings buyers 
would be only too glad to make a sav- 
age drive at current prices. 

Fat lambs, handyweights are quoted 
at $16.75@17.25, heavyweights $16.00 
shorn lambs $11.50@13.50. 
Few yearlings are coming and they are 
quoted at $11.50@15.00, and the same 
is true of wethers at $11.00@13.00. 
Fat ewes have been in healthy demand 
right along, and are quoted today at 
$11.50@12.50. 

The midwinter business in feeding 
and shearing stock has been fairly lib- 
eral, and the output for the month 31,- 
454 head as against 18,466 head in 
January a year ago. Notwithstanding 
the rather unfortunate experience of 
lamb feeders this season there still 
seems to be a vigorous demand for 
both shearing and feeding stock indi- 
cating that the country has consider- 
able confidence in the future of the 
market notwithstanding meatless days, 
and the government control of the 
packing industry. 
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WASTES IN MARKETING LAMBS 


Relatively greater preventable 
wastes are connected with the prepar- 
ation and marketing of dressed lambs 
than probably any other meat product. 
‘These wastes are continuous from the 
packer to the consumer. These are 
not unknown to the packer, wholesaler 
and retail butcher, who have regarded 
them as necessary evils incident to our 
system of marketing and who declare 
they gladly would eliminate them by 
discontinuing the wasteful styles of 
dressing but for the demands of the 
consumer, who from custom has come 
to regard the pluck or the caul dress- 
ing as a means of distinguishing lambs 
from mutton. The wastes occasioned 
in the packers’ hands are in the form 
of increased costs for labor, material 
and transportation, shrinkage in tran- 
sit and losses resulting from stale 
lambs. High priced skilled labor is re- 
quired to affix the various artistic 
styles of caul dressing and the wooden 
backsets and numerous skewers which 
the caul dressing require. The trans- 
portation cost of caul dressed lambs is 
greater than that of the plain style be- 
cause fewer of them can be loaded in a 
car while the wood used in the dress- 
ing adds to the tonnage. In addition 
to the usual shrinkage in transit there 
are losses resulting from broken par- 
ticles ‘of fat becoming detached and 
falling to floors, docks and streets 
when these lambs are handled, loaded, 
unloaded, displayed and delivered to 
wholesalers and branch houses. 


The presence of the caul and of the 
pluck often prevents proper chilling of 
the carcass and evaporation of excess 
moisture. Losses on this account oc- 
cur to some extent at all seasons but 
are especially heavy in the warmer 
months and under improper refrigerat- 
ing conditions which frequently are un- 
avoidable. The waste from these 
lambs while they are in the hands of 
the retailers are frequently very heavy. 
A percentage of the fats for which he 
has paid is lost while the lambs are 
being delivered to his shop. When the 
carcass is split and divided into cuts 
for the consumer particles of fats 
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If you love your Country, 
Why not own some of it? 


Wrm«. H. Kershaw 


Dealer in farms and livestock, sheep 
range and cattle ranches, Specializing 
in State and Government lands. All 
kinds of papers and petitions made 
that you wish to handle through the 
Salt Lake Land Office. 


201-212 Ness Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HARRY THORNE, Sheep 
JIM BALLARD, Cattle 


Thorne & Ballard 


General Live Stock 
and Commission 


Dealers in Livestock and Ranch 
Property. 


Roswell, N. M. 








Sheep Land Bargains 


The location of Marinette County, Wisconsin, 
on Lake Michigan gives us alonger growing and 
pasture season. That’s a big factor in sheep 
farming profits. You are entitled to a free copy 
of our “special sheep builetin.’’ Write for it 
todap. 


SKIDMORE LAND CO., Dept. R., Marinette, Wis 








Missouri Farm For Sale 


200 acres in Southern Missouri, half under 
cultivation, balance grazing and timber, 
with abundance of free open range for sheep, 
goats, hogs or cattle the year around. ‘ 


B. B. BUTTS, Doniphan, Missouri 











SHEEP LANDS FOR SALE! 


40,000 acres of land that will graze 
profitably one to two sheep to the 
acre, eight months out of twelve. 

These lands are in the foothills of 
the Ozark Mountains. Blevation 600 
to 1000 feet above sea level. Well 
watered, healthful and mild climate. 

Price per acre, $4.00. Terms if de- 
sired. Will sell the entire acreage, or 
in blocks of 5000 acres each. 

» Address Owner, 


T. W. ROSBOROUGH, 
Rosboro, Pike County, Arkansas. 








SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 


One of the largest and best sheep ranches in southern Montana is offered 
for sale, together with all livestock, equipment and range privileges. 
This plant will carry 40,000 sheep in summer and 30,000 in winter. Will 
be sold complete, or without livestock. Call or address 


Cook Sheep Company 


Dillon, Montana. 








ber of lambs. 
for $5.00 per set. 





Lambs Bleed to Death 


Lambs are too valuable to allow them to bleed to death by docking with 
a knife—use the Ellenwood Docking Irons and save every lamb. Gover- 
nor Gooding of Idaho docked last year 16,000 lambs with these irons and 
only lost one lamb. Three irons is a set sufficient for docking any num- 


I have a few sets of these irons each that I will forward 


Ellenwood & Company 


Red Bluff, California. 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 





The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
It is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous. 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 








Salt Lake City.7tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 














WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 








BEST BUYERS-SELLERS or catr.e 
HocswesHeer STOCK YARDS‘OMAHA 
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which become detached or which the 
consumer does not want are thrown 
into the tallow box and sold to the 
renderers at a small fraction of their 
cost to the retailer. The stale and 
sour spots which frequently are found 
under the caul also go as trimmings to 
the renderers. Losses could be enum- 
erated in greater detail; every retailer, 
wholesaler and packer can add to them 
indefinitely from their experiences. 
These wastes represent not only the 
partial or complete destruction of food 
which is greatly needed by the nation, 
but also an actual money loss to the 
meat consumer who pays for all of 
them. Thus a double economic loss to 
the nation results, which the United 
States Bureau of Markets desires to 
emphasize in order that greater ef- 
ficiency in marketing meat products 
may result. 
W. M. FISK. 





KNOLLIN WINS 
SHROPSHIRE PRIZES 





One spectacular exhibit in the carlot 
display at the 1917 International Live- 
stock Exposition dwarfed everything 
else in the show. It was merely a rep- 
etition performance by A. J. Knollin 
of Idaho, who in this sphere of compe- 
tition is without a peer. He carried 
off the sweepstakes prize without even 
a semblance of opposition with a load 
of practically purebred Shropshire 
lambs, which in the opinion of Robert 
S. Matheson, the Swift head buyer, 
was the best America has ever pro- 
duced, every lamb in the load being 
good enough to justify entry in the 


‘ single fat classes where competition 


was keen. 

Noel Gibson, admittedly an authority 
on ovine matters, made the awards and 
pronounced the Knollin exhibit in a 
class by itself. “The best lambs I ever 
handled,” he said. “I cannot frame 
language sufficiently expressive but 
they have that indescribable feeling to 
the touch that indicates superlative 
quality. “Good handlers’ is vernacular, 
but the term is inadequate. They were 
mellow, yet firm, each lamb like all the 
others, the whole load finished to a 
day.” 


_ barley, 
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Asked how he did it Knollin said: 
“Two decades of painstaking selection 
coupled with courage to do a lot of 
culling.” Knollin has been in the front 
ranks of the improvement campaign in 
the West. Twenty years ago the late 
John Sparks of Nevada was in Eng- 
land buying Hereford cattle and picked 
up a band of purebred Shropshires. As 
he told Knollin on his return home, he 
wanted to show his neighbors in the 
Sierra Nevada foothills what real sheep 
resembled. “I have furnished them 
with the object lesson and now what 
am I going to do with these sheep?” he 
asked. Knollin promptly cut the knot 
by taking the importation off Sparks’ 
hands, the purchase marking the incep- 
tion of a campaign of improvement 
that may be said to have culminated in 
the preparation of the sweepstakes 
load for the 1917 International. The 
Sparks’ importation was the first in- 
troduction of Shropshires to the region 
lying between the Continental Divide 
and the Sierras. What these ovine 
pilgrims and those that followed them 
across the Atlantic have accomplished 
in putting the flocks of North America 
on a dual basis, wool and mutton, 
needs no demonstration. 

The Knollin exhibit was composed of 
lambs dropped early in April. They 
were weaned in July and placed on 
pasture with a light ration of chopped 
whole oats and cottonseed 
cake. October first they were put into 
a barn and fed chopped alfalfa, barley 
and cottonseed cake. 

One prize to which they were ineli- 
gible was a special premium offered by 
Swift for the best load weighing not 
to exceed 85 pounds. This award went 
to a load of inferior lambs that came 
within the prescribed weight. Packers, 
instead of educating the public to eat 
heavier lamb, are offering growers 
premiums to cut down weight, but it is 
tantamount to butting their heads 
against a stone wall. Improvement 
means bigger lambs and the trade 
might as well resign itself to that fact. 
Mr. Knollin admitted that by later 
lambing he could have made a _ load 
weighing 85 pounds but it would have 
been impossible to get them in show 
condition by December first. The 
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packer will do anything to get away 
from weight, however, and is actually 
preaching the lighter lamb doctrine, 
which is distinctly adverse to the 
grower’s interest. “The biggest lamb 
in the shortest time, “should be the 
trade slogan. It is a strange comment- 
ary that the average packer buyer 
would have given preference to a band 
of goaty, old-style Mexicans, had they 
been offered on the open market along- 
side a superb, improved product such 
as A. J. Knollin sent to the Interna- 
tional this season. Packers are open to 
the criticism of doing the industry 
doubtful service when they offer pre- 
miums for light lambs. 

Mr. Knollin received so many en- 
comiums that he decided not to put the 
sweepstakes load on the holiday mar- 
ket but send them to the Denver show 
in January, where it will be interest- 
ing to see how packers treat them in 
the sale event.—J. E. P. 





WOOL IMPORTS 





Washington, D. C.—Wool imports 
and exports for the ten months end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1917, as compared with 
the same period ending Oct. 31, 1916, 
are shown by a recent statement of the 
Department of Commerce as follows: 

The imports of Class I wools for the 
ten months of the year 1917 show a 
decrease from those in the same period 
of 1916 of 45,766,840 pounds; Class II 
wools, including mohair, etc., show an 
increase of 12,525,397 pounds; and in 
the imports of Class III wools there 
was a loss of 3,380,652 pounds. The net 
decrease in imports of wool in the ten 
months of 1917 as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year is 36,622,095 pounds. 

The total imports of wool for the 
period were 411,899,155 pounds in 1916 
and 375,277,060 pounds in 1917, as di- 
vided in 1917 as follows: Class I, 282,- 
876,610 pounds; Class II, 20,719,300 
pounds ; mohair, etc., 4,428,339 pounds ; 
Class III, 67,252,811 pounds. 

The total imports of all manufac- 
tures of wool amounted to $14,013,689 
in the ten months of 1916 and to $18,- 
596,369 in the same months of 1917, 
showing an increase in the value of im- 
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ports amounting to $4,582,680 in the 
latter as compared with the former pe- 
riod. 

Exports. 

During the ten months of 1917, 1,- 
178,969 pounds of foreign wool and 
hair valued at $538,647 have been re- 
exported as against 1,755,686 pounds 
valued at $633,053 in the corresponding 
ten months of the preceding year. 
During the ten ‘months 1,495,499 


pounds of American grown wools, 
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Apartment House to Trade 


Fave a valuable Apartment 
House, good income property 
in city of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, to trade for good farm or 
range property in Idaho or 
Utah. 


710 Boston Bldg. Salt Lake’ City, Utah 











CATTLE 


310 Dooly Building 





W. WCW. CHADWICK 


DEALER AND GROWER 


SHEEP 


SALT LAKE CITY 





RANCHES 


Phone Wasatch {229 








Telephone Was. 6554 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS . 


1025 Kearns Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
J. B: Kerr, Manager 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
Thomas Austin 


R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 
S. A. Whitney J. Y. Rich 


F. K. Butler, Assisstant Secretary 











EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ dational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





W.G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. 


It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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valued at $978,199 were exported, but 
the countries.to which the wool was 
exported are not stated. The total 
quantity of wool, both foreign and do- 
mestic, exported was 2,674,468 pounds, 
of which the value is given at $1,516,- 
846. 


The exports of woolen rags, which 





**Sheep Diseases”’ 


A valuable book for the Western sheep 
grower. Gives a concise history of the 
breeds; management; prevention of 
disease; the various ailments—con- 
tagious and non-infectious; complete 
illustrated chapters on poisonous 
plants and parasites. Written for the 
practical man. 

237 Pages. 76 Illustrations. 

Price $2.50 postpaid from author 


DR. E. T. BAKER, MOSCOW, IDAHO 








Union Wool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


BOSTON OFFICE - 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OFFICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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amounted to 7,830,301 pounds, valued 
at $896,861 in the ten months of 1916, 
amount to 11,956,335 pounds with a 
value of $1,513,659 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1917. : 

Blankets of American manufacture 
to the value of $103,421 were exported 
during the four months, July, August, 
September, and October, and 1,534,348 
yards of cloths and dress goods, valued 
at $1,818,507, were exported during the 
same months. 

Our imports of all manufactures of 
wool during the ten months of 1917 
amounted to $18,596,369 and our cor- 
responding domestic exports for the 
same period, rags, ready-made cloth- 
ing and “all other,” to $14,149,658, an 
excess of imports over exports for the 
period of $4,446,711, but as the exports 
are of domestic valuation and the im- 
ports foreign values, the actual differ- 
ence is much greater. 





LIVE MUTTON TRADE ERRATIC 





Live muttons in common with other 
branches of the trade have suffered by 
rail embargoes and other transporta- 
tion handicaps. As a trader remarked 
during the recent period of tribulation 
everything appears to affect sheep ad- 
versely. During the Eastern rail tieup 
in December shippers could not get 
cars, the result being that while Buf- 
falo quoted $19 on lambs the Chicago 
price was flirting with $16. Packers, 
usually strong with the carriers, were 
not able to get dressed meat through 
to the Atlantic seaboard and a semi- 
famine condition was created to be fol- 
lowed by a glut when the blockade was 
broken. The result has been a series 
of up-and-down markets with radical 





PORTLAND 





CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 
Cc. C. BROWN, 701 MelIntyre Building, Teleph Ww 
J. W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., 536 South 3rd West Street, Telephone Wasatch 3445. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


tech 1308. 
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fluctuations each week, keeping every- 
body guessing. 

With the turn of the year trade has 
shown a tendency to stability. Native 
stocks have been closely garnered, 
forcing killers east of Chicago to come 
West for material. Western lambs 
running in Illinois and Iowa cornfields 
have melted away and at the middle of 
January the bulk of the visible supply 
for the next three months is in feed 
lots west of the Missouri River, the 
greater part of it in Colorado. Trade 
opinion is that the market will do a 
better stunt from now on, but between 
high prices and anti-meat agitation, 
consumption has been materially re- 
duced and at no time will the market 
stand crowding. For months dressed 
mutton trade has not been giving a 
good account of itself and not much is 
to be expected of it. The government is 
buying vast quantities of cheap beef 
and packers are accumulating hog pro- 
ducts with the assurance that the gov- 
ernment will protect their purchases to 
the extent of the 15%4-cent minimum, 
but lamb and mutton have no prop and 
at these prices there is no incentive to 
put it into freezers. The retailer is 
knocking hard and whenever a few too 
many lambs gather at the market 
prices melt away. Sheep are always 
scarce and continue on a specialty 
basis. Only light lambs have a stable 
demand and when they weigh over 90 
pounds penalization becomes severe.— 
}. EP. 





SHEEP IN SMALL BANDS 





Not only cattle, but sheep as well, 
are being imported into the Flathead 
country, northwestern Montana, as the 
result of successful herding on the 
Flathead and Lincoln County forest re- 
serves last year. In addition the small 


‘farmers are learning that nothing pays 


so well as sheep on cutover land, or 
that which the timber has been re- 
moved. There are millions of such 
acres in that section. B. J. McIntyre 
has just shipped in 1,000 head of 
Shropshires, which do particularly 


well in the former forest lands.—L. S. 
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SHEEP MARKET 





The principal Western markets, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph received 735,000 sheep 
and lambs in January against 845,000 a 
year ago. At the decrease at Denver 
and the figures indicate shortage at 
that the market was “no good” to use 
stockyard parlance. Prices advanced 
compared with December, but dressed 
trade was sticky, most of the time, and 
when packers bought a few, they ap- 
peared to have had enough. Had sup- 
ply been normal, prices would undoubt- 
edly have ruled materially lower. 
Feeders were trimmed, but this was at- 
tributed to the fact that they laid in 
the stuff at high prices in expectance 
of cheap feed. The government made 
a “bum guess” on the corn crop and 
feeders were penalized. Heavy lambs 
were bad actors while light stuff fig- 
ured as a specialty. Mature sheep were 
scarce at all times, fluctuated within a 
narrow range and gradually worked 
higher. The lamb phase of the trade 
on the other hand was constantly er- 
ratic, no logical reason for much of 
the fluctuation being advanced. The 
velvet on the crop went into the 
pockets of the breeder, or the specu- 
lator which ever happened to be fortu- 
nate enough to get the money. 

At the end of January, sheep were 
75c to $1.00 higher than toward the 
end of December, lambs gaining 50c to 
75c during the month. Weekly top and 
average prices were: 


Week Lambs Sheep 

Ending Top Aver. Top Aver. 
. | i ee $17.25 $16.85 $13.00 $12.00 
SO. EO itis 18.00 17.35 13.25 12.10 
. | ee 18.00 17.40 13.25 12.40 
Jan. :26 .... 17.85 17.00 13.50 12.60 
TOR SD ccimn 17.85 17.20 13.70 12.75 


Sheep averaged $12.20 or 70c higher 
than December, $2.20 above the previ- 
ous January and $5.00 higher than two 
years ago. Lambs averaged $17.20 or 
75%4c higher than December, $3.35 
higher than the previous January, and 
$6.90 higher than January, 1916. The 
average price of lambs was the highest 
since last October and the third high- 
est on record, while sheep averaged the 
highest since last May, or the second 
highest on record. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. 


Always sold subject to shipp 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. 


BEST OF REFERENCES. 

















WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US sell them 
direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, for you get the 
FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what you have to Pay us and we know what we are to 
Receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative margin. You get the FULL MARKBET, 
we get our commission. Your Land SHEEP PELTS are sold on the open market like 
your live stock and you have found the commission way the BEST in that, NOT in sell- 
ing your WOOL and SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your 
returns and our services speak for themselves. Correspond- 


Shipping tags furnished free, 
ence solicited. 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


1739-1745 Genesee Street, Opposite Stock Yards. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 








Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Hay 
Rock Salt 


Garlots Only. — Prompt Service. 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain Co. 


516 Vermont Bidg., 
(Opposite Tabernacle Gates) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








COTTON SEED CAKE, MEAL 
AND CORN 


Direct representatives of the oil mills 
of Texas, Oklahoma and California in 
sale of nut size, pea size and meal. 
Wire or write us for lowest delivered 
prices. We expect embargo on cake 
shipment from the South will be 
lifted soon. Let us have your orders 
for spring and summer shipments. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE CoO. 
License No. G-27843. 
202 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake, Utah. 
Across from Cullen Hotel. 














Carload Low —_— Quick Shipment 
Cotton Seed Cake, Corn, 
Barley, Oats and Hay 





Merrill-Keyser Company 
Merchandise and Grain Brokers 
328 West Second South, Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 
Phones { Wasatch 3663 
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The average price of yearlings was 
$14.15 or 15c higher than last May 
which held the previous record, 90c 
above December, $1.65 higher than a 
year ago and $4.95 higher than two 
years ago. The top and average Janu- 
ary price of lambs for January in re- 
cent years follows: 


Top Average 
$18.00 $17.20 
14.45 13.85 
11.15 10.30 
9.00 8.40 
8.40 7.90 
9.50 8.55 
7.40 6.50 
6.65 6.20 
9.10 8.30 





' Average wethers reached $13.70 but 
were mostly two-year-olds, $13.60 be- 
ing the limit on aged sheep. This rec- 
ord was made late in the month, $13 
being the limit at the opening. Both 
native and Western ewes scored at 
$13, the bulk selling between that fig- 
ure and $12. Yearlings sold at $12.50 
and $15.50, top prices being paid for 
lamb weights. 

On the high spots, a few prime light 
lambs went to shippers at $18, but 
$17.75 stopped nearly everything, most 
of the heavy lambs selling under $17. 
The packer limit at any time was $17.90. 
The spread was wide owing to the se- 
vere discount on heavy stock. Fall 
shorn lambs went at $14.00 and $16.25, 
with fresh shorn at $12.00 and $12.90. 
Few feeders went out, owing to a rail 
embargo on Eastern lines, but that 





excellent call 


BETTER ORDER NOW—CARS ARE GOING TO BE SCARCE 
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trade was quotable at $14.00 and 
$16.75. Breeders paid $17.75 for ewe 
lambs. Colorado lambs sold at $16.50 
and $16.85. 

The bulk and top sold by weeks as 
follows: 





Lambs. 

Top. Bulk 
OO: Oceans - $17.25 $16.40 and $17.10 
Jan. . 18.00 17.00 17.65 
Jan. 18.00 17.00 17.60 
Jan. 17.85 16.50 17.60 
Feb. 17.85 16.75 17.75 

Sheep 
Jan. $13.25 $11.50 and $12.25 
Jan. 13.00 11.75 12.50 
Jan. 13.25 11.65 12.60 
Jan. 13.50 11.75 12.75 
Feb. 13.70 12.00 13.50 


With the turn of the year the mar- 
ket showed a seasonal disposition to 
pick up. The 17c line was crossed and 
feeders wore more satisfied counte- 
nances than during the December grill- 
ing. Thick fat ewes got into the spe- 
cialty class scoring at $12, while weth- 
ers crossed the $13 line. Yearlings 
reached $15 but as most of the year- 
ling stuff was heavy, it sold largely at 
$13.50 and $14.25, although 100-pound 
yearlings got into the $14 notch. Dur- 
ing the first week of January, the pros- 
pect looked brighter than at any time 
in December. Eastern markets were 
tight, prices advancing $1.00 per cwt. 
there, but dressed trade did not show a 
corresponding advance. There was an 
for feeding lambs at 
$16.25 and $16.50, packers competing 





COTTON SEED CAKE—CORN 
HAY—STOCK SALT—SUNRIPE STOCK FOOD 
BROWN BROKERAGE COMPANY, OGDEN. UTAH 





AT YOUR SERVICE 








45% Protein and Fat. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. 





DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 


Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING Co. 


Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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iv" enseeseneccosncee” 
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To Western Sheep Raisers 
and Feeders 














If you don’t believe Northern Wisconsin Some of the large land owners offer free 
is a great sheep country ask Col. Van Nor- grazing in order to let the Western ranch- 
man, the big live stock commission man of men “try it out.” Other owners will “put 
Chicago. The Colonel is a larger farmer and land against sheep” on a fair basis of valua- 
feeder and knows his business. Ask him tion. Hundreds of Western sheepmen are 
about Wisconsin for sheep. coming to Wisconsin this year and the Soo 

Northern Wisconsin challenges the world Line welcomes these shepherds who are 
for clover and native grasses—and alfalfa crowded off the range. We are in this cam- 
grows just as well. It is a grass country paign to win “more sheep and more wool” 
and that means a sheep country. There are for the nation as well as to build up live 
millions of acres admirably adapted to sheep stock husbandry in the Badger State. Come 
raising. This land can be purchased outright and see the country for yourself. Ask for 
on favorable terms or it may be leased. information. 


Address, WM. H. KILLEN, Land and Industrial Commissioner 


Soo Lines, Minneapolis, Minn. 























































Lincolns 
Romneys 
Cotswolds 


Lincolns 
Romneys 
Cotswolds 





English Canadian American 
RAMS and EWES 


J. H. PATRICK & SON E. W. PATRICK 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada Marion Hotel Bidg., Ogden, Utah 
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"THE W. K. LOVERING COMPANY | 
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ANNOUNCES AN ADVANCED SHOWING OF THE 


NEw SERIES ‘The Car that 
{ ff 





Is the Talk 
p , SiN Of All 
Motordom’’ 


% 





You Are Cordially 
Invited to Inspect 
These Models at 
Our New Show 
Rooms. 














400-406 South State Street SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Phone Wasatch 1846 







































































Kills all ticks with one dipping 


SPOWDER 


Cooper’s Powder Dip has been on the world’s market 74 years 
---it is used everywhere sheep are raised for profit---enough is 
sold every year to dip half the sheep in the world. 





Officially Endorsed for Wyoming Dipping 








Cooper’s Powder Dip kills all the ticks---prevents fresh attacks---improves 
the quality of wool---increases the growth of wool---all with a single dip- 
ping each year. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
152 West Huron St., CHICAGO 


Uteh Branch—224-226 So. West Temple St. Montana Branch—Stapleton Block 
Salt Lake City, Utah ASK YOUR DEALER Billings, Montana 
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on half-fat lambs that usually go to 
eeders, owing to their need of light 
product. It was a case of putting a 
premium on inferiority. , 

During the second week of the 
month, the supply was diminutive all 
around the market circle, a heavy snow 
interrupting the movement from feed 
lots to primary points. Heavy shrink- 
age in transit caused marked deterior- 
ation in quality, stuff being held in the 
cars without feed. The dressed mar- 
ket down East advanced about $1.00 
per cwt. but owing to the rail embargo 
Western feeders were unable to take 
advantage of it. Sheep were scarce 
and scored substantial advances. As 
packers had hard picking, they over- 
looked weight, heavy lambs getting 
better action, as high as $17 being paid 
for stock that had difficulty in getting 
$16 the previous week. One peculiar- 
ity about the heavy lambs is that buy- 
ers do not see them when they are 
short of their orders. 

The third week witnessed continu- 
ance of storm conditions and another 
light supply, the market being fre- 
quently on a famine basis. At Buffalo 
shorn lambs went to $20 or $2 above 
the Chicago limit. Shippers could not 
take advantage of the fact as they 
were unable to get cars. There were 
plenty of Eastern orders at Western 
markets, but filling them was impos- 


sible, owing to lack of shipping facili-. 
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ties. It was a week of sharp advances, 
a 50c gain catching most of the stuff. 
The country paid $16.50 for 70-pound 
feeding lambs, light feeders 
quotable to $17. 


The fourth week brought in a flood 
of storm-bound stuff breaking prices 
of lambs 25c to 50c, sheep not being 
involved. Urgent Eastern orders for 
lambs could not be filled owing to car 
scarcity, or the break could have been 
avoided. Meat packers took advantage 
of this to appraise a lot of lambs below 
$17, while prime light stuff went to 
shippers who were able to get cars at 
$17.65, the bulk of lambs selling under 
$17.25. Eastern markets had a crash, 
as railroads began moving the accumu- 
lation of the storm period, the de- 
cline at Buffalo being $1.00 to $1.50 per 
cwt. A few shearing lambs, weighing 
65 and 70 pounds were taken out at 
$16.50 and $16.75. 

The final week, which lapped over 
into February was healthy, $17.75 be- 
ing a common price for choice, heavy- 
weight lambs on shipping account. 
Over heavy lambs picked up, although 
weighty stuff found an irregular mar- 
ket. Some big Colorado stuff was ap- 
praised as low as $16 and it had qual- 
ity. Eastern markets continued to 
drop and dressed trade down that way 
showed a ragged edge owing to the 
meatless meal and meatless day agita- 
tion which has been more detrimental 


being 
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KISSEL TRUCKS 


“THE Truck THAT CHANGED THE HAULING HABITS OF A NATION’ Ih 


From 3 to 5-Ton i 


| 

i There’s a KISSEL Truck to fit YOUR busi- il 
| Let us show you what POWER, SIM- I 

\ PLICITY, ECONOMY and STAMINA really i 

i mean in a truck. 

! Motorize your business—motorize it the il 

KISSEL WAY | 


bi INTER-MOUNTAIN MOTOR CAR COMPANY | 
| W. H. White, Manager 
i 434 South Main 
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to lamb than either beef or pork. 

At the inception of February, the 
only obstacle to market prosperity ap- 
peared to be restriction of consumptive 
demand. Natives had practically dis- 
appeared, and farmer feeders had un- 
loaded most of their Western stock 
leaving the visible supply in strong 
hands. Packers are resorting to every 
possible ruse to hold prices down, how- 
ever, and conservative marketing will 
be required to get maximum results. 


e 
‘Thinker 


thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded.” 


Men whe will possess 
the upward of 066,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
leng before the end of 
the 1917 season’ will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction. A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE'LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKD 
You FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


Aute Rew Salt Lake Was. 4560 




















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


* Equally Good for ‘All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 
kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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REPORT OF SHEEP TRADE 
ST. JOSEPH MARKET 
FOR JANUARY 





Receipts of sheep and lambs at the 
St. Joseph market during the month of 
January were fairly moderate and we 
are very pleased to be able to say in 
our report today that prices are con- 
siderably higher at the last days of this 
month than during the forepart. The 
market has’ gradually advanced 
throughout the entire month and prices 
are around 75c per cwt. higher than 
at the opening. 

The bulk of our receipts have been 
local fed lambs, there not being very 
many Scotts Bluff, Nebr., or Colorado 
stock moving to market as yet, but we 
believe that from now on the supply 
from these sections will become a lit- 
tle heavier. While receipts from local 
territory will be considerably lighter 
as the bulk of the local fed lambs have 
practically all been marketed and in- 
side of another two or three weeks, we 
believe it will be up to the Colorado 
and Nebraska feeders to supply the 
markets. 

We have had no real good lambs on 
our market the past few days but the 
right kind of lightweight, good dress- 
ing lambs we believe would have easily 
made $17.50 on latter days of this 
week. 

Receipts of aged sheep have been 


very scarce all month and the bulk of’ 


this class being aged ewes. These are 
also selling considerably higher and 
prime finished heavy Western ewes 
would sell on today’s market around 
$12.50 to $12.60. There have been no 
yearlings or aged wethers in carload 
lots on sale during the past month and 
it appears to be that aged wethers in 
carload lots are almost a thing of the 
past. A right prime finished bunch of 
lightweight yearlings ought to sell 
around $15.50 with aged. wethers 
around $13.00 to $13.25. 

The quality of the receipts this past 
month has been very good but run- 
ning a little stronger to weight, there 
not being very many prime finished 
lightweight lambs included in the sup- 
ply. We look for continued good, ac- 
tive demand for all classes of fat sheep 
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and lambs and quote you following 
prices at the close of this week’s trade: 
Good to choice handyweight 











lambs .......... $17.25 @17.50 
Good to choice heavyweight 

lambs ... 16.50@16.85 
Good to prime native lambe.......... 16.50@17.00 
Fair to good 15.50@16.50 
Cull native lambs 12.00@13.00 





Good to choice light Mexican 

















OWES ........ 12.00@12.25 
Fair to good light Mexican 

ewes ... 11.50@12.00 
Good to choice heavy Western 

ewes ... 12.25@12.50 
Fair to good 12.00@12.25 
Good to choice yearlings... 14.50@15.50 
GO0d tO ChOICE WetherS.nccccccsecceneee 12.75@13.25 
COMMON and CANNEL CWE 6.00@ 9.00 
Good fat bucks 9.00@ 9.50 
Fat goats 7.00@ 8.00 








REGARDING SOUTHERN 
SHEEP LANDS 





Your committee appointed to invest- 
igate the lands of the Southern states 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not they were suitable for 
ranging large herds of sheep, beg 
leave to report: 

That Thomas Austin, R. H. Winder, 
Albert Smith, and J. R. Edgehill, all of 
Utah, left here Dec. 3, 1917, on a trip 


‘South. On arriving at New Orleans, 


we were met by W. S. Ayres who is the 
Industrial Commissioner of the New 
Orleans Great Northern Ry. Company, 
and Mr. Cushing, Mr. Townsend, who 
represent the Bogalusa Lumber Com- 
pany; this company owns large tracts 
of land both cutover land and timber 
land. 

We first held a meeting in the offices 
of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, and told the gentlemen pres- 
ent the object of our visit. At this 
meeting were representatives and land 
owners from Louisiana, Miss., Florida 
and Alabama, who were there to invite 
us to investigate their different hold- 
ings. 

We found that from ten to fifteen 
million acres of land suitable for graz- 
ing were available; these lands are 
owned by large lumber and sawmill 
companies who have been interested in 
them only for the value as timber land; 
therefore, they can be secured at a 
very nominal cost. For instance, the 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $335,000.00. 


C. S. TINGEY. Cashie 








uate 





NATIONAL | 
13m @-7-\,1,9 


The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 








ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Wasatch 1 1 A 
Wasatch 1826-1827 for eu sume. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
C. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Long Distance Phone 


Salt Lake City, Utah 











M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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cutover land can be bought in tracts 
from 160 acres to 1,000 acres at $7.50 
per acre, to $10.00, on terms of one dol- 
lar per acre down and balance in yearly 
installments of amounts to suit the 
purchaser. In addition to this, the tim- 
ber lands adjoining can be leased at a 
cost about equal to the amount you 
are paying for grazing permits on the 
Forest Reserve here. 

We first visited Bogalusa which is 
about 60 miles northeast of New Or- 
leans ; this is the home of the Bogalusa 
Lumber Co. which operate the largest 
sawmill in the world, cutting a million 
feet of lumber per day every day. 
They showed us over their lands con- 
sisting of from 300,000 to 500,000 
acres; we found these lands to be 
ideally located for sheep raising, about 
500 feet above sea level, consisting of 
table lands, low rolling hills, with 
plenty of water running in streams; 
these lands are high, dry lands, free 
from swamps, and such a thing as foot- 
rot is not known in that section, while 
in the farther southern district near 
the coast, this disease is prevalent. 

The lands we examined are rich, 
bouyant sandy loam and average from 
5 to 10 inches in depth; underneath the 
top soil, is a porous clay subsoil and 
when properly fertilized, raises choice 
crops of corn, beans, peas and oats. It 
is really too far south to raise wheat. 
Corn seems to be their principal crop, 
and with the corn, they sow beans. 
These beans grow around the corn- 
stalks, and after the corn has been har- 
vested, they are excellent food for win- 
ter pastures. 

The principal grasses are sage grass, 
wire grass, and some lespedeza, or Jap- 
anese clover and carpet grass; there 
are also numerous weeds growing all 
over the country which afford good 
feed for sheep. Owing to the lateness 
of the season, we were unable to tell 
what these grasses would do in the 
summer time but from our investiga- 
tion, we doubt if they would have suf- 
ficient nutriment to carry sheep during 
the winter months, in large herds. 

We found quite a number of sheep 
running on these lands in small herds 
from 15 to 30 head in a bunch; these 
sheep run wild all the year round; the 
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natives simply turn them out on range 
and let them go for a year at a time. In 
the spring they round them up, shear 
them, mark the lambs, and take out 
such as they wish to sell, turn the bal- 





American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 

: Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 

For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 


i 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 


garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


H.M. Lux, President BrrrSmirTs, Secretary 
Highgate, Ont. Charlotte, Mich, 
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ance back on the range for another 
year. Under these conditions, you can 
see the sheep are not a very good class 
of stock, as they are allowed to inbreed 
and of course, are not up to standard. 


We feel that to go into a sheep busi- 
ness in that country on an extensive 
scale, more nutritious grasses would 
have to be sown on the grazing lands, 
than the ones which grow there now. 
But there is no question in our minds 
that farming and sheep raising com- 
bined, where sheep can be run during 
the summer months, on the ranges and 
then enough feed raised on the farm to 
take care of them for four months, 
would make a very successful business. 

The climatic conditions are ideal; the 
daily maximum temperature is about 
75 degrees and the daily minimum tem- 
perature is 56 degrees with a rainfall 
of about 55 inches during the year, 
very well distributed. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
your committee that there is no place 
in the United States that offers better 
opportunities to the man who wants to 
combine farming and stock raising 
than this country does. We investi- 
gated other sections of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and found about the same 
conditions existing as described above. 





The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular sheep 
in the United States. They are the 
most practical farmers’ sheep in ex- 








CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep In the world has In it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 
ec totes Huyler, Gladstone, 


Secretary—E. 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Chidester, Mechanice 








ist Hampshires sold for the high- 
est average price at the National Wool 
Growers auction sale in September, 
1916. The sheep that won the first prize 
on carload wether lambs at 1916 Inter- 
national. . This car wether lambs won 
Grand Championship over all breeds 
and all ages. The sheep that always 
pleases; always makes money; always . 
wins, The best mutton sheep in the 
world.. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Woed- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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This country is surely worthy of the 
consideration of sheep men who are 
being crowded out of business in the 
West. If it is found that sheep can be 
raised on these lands and the summer 
season is suitable for early lambs, for 
market, there is no doubt a big busi- 
ness can be built up in this country. 

This committee expects to investi 
gate the section further in the sum- 
mer time and possibly organize a com- 
pany and put down a band of sheep 
for the purpose of experimenting. 
One thing we were disappointed in was 
the fact that there is no government 
experimental station in this vast area 
of land where one can obtain data on 
the possibilities of the country. 

W. S. Ayres, the gentleman who ac- 
companied us over the country, and to 
whom your committee is indebted to 
much of its success, is to be in Salt 
Lake and will talk to you and tell you 
what his company has to offer. It is 
our pleasure to tell you that Mr. Ayres 
is a perfectly reliable man and any- 
thing he may tell you, this committee 
will vouch for. If you deal with him, 
you will be dealing with the direct 
owners of the land so that all commis- 
sions of agents will be cut out. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS AUSTIN, Chairman. 
J. R. EDGHEILL, Secretary. 
January 15, 1918. 





FROM THE DRY 
DISTRICT IN TEXAS 





G. L. Robinson, Rotan, Texas, sold 
two doubles of 65-pound feeding lambs 
at $16.50 on the Kansas City market 
early in November, also one double of 
wethers and yearlings to killers, 83 
pounds average at $11.50. In view of 
the drouth in his section, Mr. Robinson 
thought his stock did very well, and 
showed superiority over cattle in with- 
standing dry weather. In that region 
it has been two years since they had 
what they call a rainy season. They 


had a pretty good rain there in Sep- 
tember this year, which even filled wa- 
ter tanks, but it did the grass no good, 
Mr. Robinson said.—J. A. R. 
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